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A NEW OPENING FOR LIVE STOCK EXPORT 


E. T. RIDDICK 


It is only a few years since the breeders of Central and South 
America have come to the United States to secure pure-bred stock 
to grade up their flocks and herds. They depended before almost 
entirely for their’fine stock upon the breeders of Europe, and espe- 
cially has this business been of the greatest pecuniary benefit to the 
English farmer, who, aided by his government in every way possi- 
ble, has monopolized this valuable trade. Men expert in live stock 
and farming, and speaking Spanish and Portugese, were sent to the 
great countries 
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and our trade is growing rapidly with the peoples in Spanish 
America. Now that we are in a fair way to secure the whole of 
this trade, it is time to take steps to protect it, for already have 
unscrupulous dealers sent stock with manufactured pedigrees to 
those countries. Such a condition would not be tolerated for an 
instant abroad, and it is time congress took the matter up here. 
Let every farmer call the attention of his congressman to this grow- 
ing industry, and instruct him to do all in his power to foster and 
protect it. The illustration shows a weanling Guernsey bull that 
with nine other animals was recently sent to Costa Rica, Central 
America, by the Export Live Stock company. This calf combines the 

blood of Faucette- 





south of us to learn 
the qualities of the ~~ 
land, the effect of 
climate on pure-bred 
stock, the principal 
articles of food used 
for such purposes, 
and how such foods 
could be turned to 
the best advantage. 
The question of ex- 
pense or time did 
not enter into the 
matter of thorough- 
ly investigating 
all phases of the bus- 
iness, of which, once 
understood, they 
made the most ex- 
haustive reports to 
the English govern- 
ment, who placed 
this information as 
far as possible in 
the hands of the 
farmers. This most 
im portant knowl- 
edge was given 
without cost to the 
English farmer, and 
in addition the gov- 
ernment compelled 
the steamship com- 








Fernwood - Serenade 
strains, so favora- 
bly known among 
Guernsey breeders. 
He is called Racet- 
tan 4144 by Faucet- 
tan 3076, out of that 
good cow Cowdena 
7055, and is a lemon 
fawn, with white 
markings. He has 
a fine head, superb 
milk veins, and the 
yellow of golden 
butter in hide, horns 
and tail. He has 
the promise of mak- 
ing a very fine bull, 
and with the other 
registered stock im- 
ported by Dr T. J. 
Calnek, should be of 
great service in in- 
creasing the value 
of dairy cattle in 
Costa Rica. [We 
have previously al- 
luded to the market 
for American butter 
and cheese in 
Central and South 
America and the 
West Indies, but 











panies to give low 
rates of freight to 
Spanish countries. With such a foundation, it is no wonder that 
the trade has become a great one, and of the utmost importance to 
the English farmer, who thoroughly appreciates the fact that there 
is no business in which a farmer can engage so profitably as in the 
breeding of registered live stock, provided a market can always be 
found for the product. 

Naturally when, some three years ago, a determined effort was 
made to bring some of this valuable trade to this country, it met 
with the greatest opposition on the part of those who had controlled 
it for years, This opposition has counted for little where American 
live stock has once found a foothold. The buyer is the same in 
South America as he is in the United States,—he purchases the 
required articles where he can get the best returns for his money. 
Our friends in the south soon found that not only was our stock as 
good, as if not better than that of England, being bred under more 
natural conditions, but that our prices were about one-half what they 
had been paying. Our breeders have benefited by this condition, 


THE GUERNSEY CALF, RACETTAN, 4144 


as our correspondent 
says, there is no rea- 
son why America cannot control the thoroughbred cattle trade with 
these countries. It is sure to assume large proportions, especially 
with the Argentine, where the superiority of American Merinos is 
already recognized and has caused several shipments of Vermont 
and Ohio stock.] 








A Cheap Way to Begin.—Let one purchase hens of the common 
mongrel stock,—which can always be got quite cheaply,—and with 
these hens mate a purely bred male of the variety desired to breed 
into. In the autumn carefully select the strongest and best-devel- 
oped pullets, still retaining the former male bird. Select only those 
pullets which are robust and perfectly healthy in every respect, and 
strongly marked in form, color and general characteristics of the 
breed represented by their sire. Mate this second crop of pullets tu 
an unrelated sire, and the resulting generation will be equal to 
thoroughbred stock of that breed for all practical purposes in laying 
and marketing qualities. 
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RAISING ARTICHOKES FOR STOCK FOOD 


J. H. VAN NESS, MICHIGAN 


A few years ago I planted for the first time a peck of improved 
White French artichokes, merely as an experiment. From this 
peck of seed I raised about 100 bushels of fine tubers. Part of these 
I fed to hogs, which fattened readily upon them. Before butcher- 
ing, however, the hogs were fed a few bushels of corn as a finish- 

-ing feed. The hogs were thus got ready for market at a very 
small cost. The following year I raised 200 bushels of tubers, 
which were fed as before, with results equally as satisfactory. In 
addition to feeding them to hogs, I also gave some to colts. Ina 
short time I found that the artichoke was an excellent feed for 
horses. Milch cows ate them readily, and the flow of milk was 
largely increased. The results the first two years were so favorable 
that I have grown them extensively each season since. Last year I 
raised nearly 1800 bushels. About half of the crop was dug and is 
now buried. The remaining half I left in the ground for spring plant- 
ing and feeding. As yet no insect, blight, or rust has affected the 
plant, and dry weather seems to be but slightly detrimental to its 
development. I believe the artichoke has come to stay. During 
the past five years drouth has been frequent in this state, but my 
artichoke crop has yielded me as high as 600 bushels per acre 
during that time. 

The best soil for artichokes is low ground, which is of little 
value as a cornfield because of late frosts. Land, therefore, which 
has hitherto been worthless except for hay, may be utilized for 
growing artichokes, as frost does not hurt them. Prepare the seed 
the same as potatoes, cutting to one eye, and plant in rows three 
feet apart and 18 inches apart in the rows. Cultivate as for corn. 
The methods of harvesting are varied. They can be dug late 
in the fall, and placed in a cool, dark cellar or buried, or they 
may be left in the ground all winter. A good plan is to turn the 
hogs into the field and let them do their own digging. They will 
live and be in the best possible condition, and not need a pound of 
grain feed. If the ground is not frozen they will root out all win- 
ter, until the tubers become soft in May or June. 

The tops look something like the common sunflower, and grow 
about six feet high. If cut while green, a good fodder is obtained, 
which horses eat about as well as hay. This feed was thoroughly 
tested the present season because of the scarcity of hay. Thou- 
sands of acres of tops were harvested and fed. it is stated that the 
fattening qualities of artichokes are about the same as those of 
potatoes. Many people are afraid to plant artichokes because they 
think it is impossible to get rid of them after once obtaining a foot- 
hold in the soil. This is a false idea. The artichoke, like the potato, 
grows from an eye. Of course it is impossible to dig everyone. A 
tuber left in the ground will sprout and grow the next spring. All 
I do to get rid of them is to follow the artichokes with any other 
cultivated crop, and see that none of the plants mature, or turn the 
whole field under when the artichokes are a foot high. The old 
tubers have decayed by this time, and the new ones are not sufii- 
ciently matured to grow. 





Heavy Seeding of Oats.—Lodging of oats is due to the imperfect 
development of the tissues of the stem, and this is the result of an 
insufficient exposure to sunlight in consequence of the plants being 
too close together. The greatest exposure will doubtless be secured 
by moderately thin sowing. Itis usually considered that the quan- 
tity of seed per acre should vary with the condition of the land and 
the time of sowing,a great quantity being sown when the land is 
in poor condition, and when the season is late. A greater quantity 
of seed is required on poor land, as the oats do not ‘‘stool out” so 
well, and in a late season it is necessary to increase the amount in 
order to hasten the harvest, as, where the land is thinly sown, the 
‘“‘stooling” process is liable to be carried on for too long a time, 
making the harvest late. In England, as high as eight bushels per 
acre of oats are often sown, in other year-tests that quantity of 
seed yielding an average of 43 bushels per acre; six bushels 53; 
and four bushels seeding 56 bushels per acre, other things being 
equal. In America, four bushels per acre is usually considered 
heavy seeding for oats, and one and one-half to two bushels is the 
amount usually sown. 


Abolish Poles and Trellises for Lima Beans altogether, by planting 
only the bush varieties—Henderson’s, Dreer’s or Thorburn’s for 
early, and Burpee’s for main crop. The latter is a true lima, very 
prolific, and stands drouth better than any other variety.—[{J. H. 


Where the soil is clay, keep the stock off the fields. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 






THE CAUSE OF POTATO SCAB AND THE REMEDY 





It is now generally believed by our scientists that the chief 
cause of the scab in potatoes is the bacteroid fungus discovered by 


Thaxter. Hence, if the germs of the disease upon the seed tubers 
are destroyed, by so much will liability to scab on the new crop be 
reduced. This is easily done by soaking the cut tubers 14 to8 
hours in a solution of 2 to 24 ozs of corrosive sublimate to 15 gals of 
water, but even after this is most carefully done, scab will appear 
on the tubers grown in certain soils and on stable manure. 

This subject has received exhaustive attention at the Rhode 
Island station and the results are set forth in Bulletin 33. There as 
well as elsewhere, the proportion of scab is two or three times as 
large when barnyard manure is used as on high-grade commercial 
fertilizers, Wheeler and Tucker maintain that upon acid soil, the 
potato-scab fungus is promoted by the presence of air-slaked lime, 
wood ashes (which, like air-slaked lime, consist largely of carbon- 
ate of lime), soda ash (soda carbonate), and double carbonates of 
potash and magnesia, as well as barnyard manure. Upon the acid 
soil of Rhode Island, practical immunity from scab has been se 
cured upon three successive crops when none of the substances 
just named have been used, but when these articles were used the 
potatoes were scabby. Land plaster (gypsum or sulphate of lime) is 
the only form of lime employed which has not injured the growth 
of the crops or promoted development of scab. Sulphate of ammo- 
nia produced less scabby potatoes than nitrate of soda. Common 
salt (sodium chloride) reduced the percentage of scab, and since 
seaweed carries much salt, a satisfactory explanation is afforded for 
the opinion commonly held that less scab results from its use than 
without it. 

It appears from these experiments that the character of the 
soil has a marked effect upon the degree of scab. Also that by the 
use of sulphate of ammonia, muriate or sulphate of potash, kainit 
and common salt, in connection with dissolved phosphate rock, 
bone or boneblack, soils which now tend to produce scabby tubers 
would become less favorable to the disease. It is possible that a 
rational system of rotation of crops, which would include no beets 
or other root crops and no cabbages (any or all of which may possi- 
bly contain or spread scab germs), would also help to alleviate the 
condition on such soils. - 





A Successful Tenant Farmer.—I began on a run-down Vermont 
farm of 165 acres with 13 cows, two yearlings, two shoats, 10 hens, 
and now have 15 cows, three springers, six yearlings, 14 hogs, 80 hens, 
and plenty of rough fodder to keep them, This year I sowed five 
acres of fodder corn, planted eight acres of flint corn, began feeding 
green fodder Aug 10 and roots later on, and am now feeding cured 
fodder and about seven pounds of grain (composed of equal parts 
cob meal, wheat bran and gluten meal) three times a day to each 
cow. Am milking 13 cows, six of them farrow, and carry the 
milk to the Marshall creamery. Last year the hens brought in 
about $60. Next year I shall sow 10 acres of Sanford corn, having 
raised my own seed, and am working to keep 40 cows on this place. 
I am in favor‘of the silo but cannot afford one on a rented farm, so 
will run my fodder through a shredder. I think soiling is the only 
way to bring up a farm. Ishall try sowing about four acres of 
oats tocut green and make hay of, and shall experiment with muck, 
as we have a large amount of it and land adapted to its use. The 
great trouble witl. farmers here is, they are too apt to sell their 
stock if short of fodder. Now I am in favor of buying grain and 
keeping the stock, as more stock means more hay, and more hay 
means better farms.—[L. 8. Glynn, Rutland Co, Vt. 


Bradley’s American Farmer is the title of a pamphlet published 
annually for many years by the Bradley Fertilizer Co, Boston, Mass, 
Rochester, N Y. Baltimore, Md, Augusta, Ga, Cleveland, O, which 
is sent free to all readers who apply for it to either of these addresses, 
stating that they saw it mentioned in our columns. This year it is 
better than ever. The book is no cheap puff for fertilizers. It gives 
the methods followed by the most successful growers of the various 
crops, with superb illustrations on plate paper of their crops, the 
whole a work of art worthy of the parlor table as well as of real 
value to all interested in farming, gardening, fruit culture, etc. 
The practical worth of this free book is heightened by the fact that 
all the illustrations are actual reproductions direct from photographs 
of crops grown by ordinary methods of cultivation and fertilization, 
such as anyone can follow who wishes to farm for profit. A postal 


cannot be better invested than in sending for this useful booklet, 
sent free (to all who mention this paper) by the largest fertilizer 
manufacturers in America. 


















A PROFITABLE WINTER APPLE 


The York Imperial is an apple which came into favor recently 
by reason of the demand for it in the English markets, where it 
sells at a price close to that realized for the Newtown and Albemarle 
Pippins. The apple is believed to have had its origin in York county, 
Pa, from which locality it takes its name. Downing describes the 
apple as being a “sub-acid”—as a matter of fact, however, it is 
practically devoid of acid and would pass for a sweet at any time. 





CROSS SECTION OF YORK IMPERIAL 


The specimen from which the accompanying photographic picture 


was made came from the New York experiment station at Geneva, 


and is doubtless genuine. 

We describe the apple as follows: Fruit medium, oblate 
oblique, yellowish, a light crimson over a good part of the apple, 
which is splashed with crimson of a deeper shade. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a narrow, deep cavity covered with a greenish 
russet. Calyx closed, in a deep, narrow and irregular basin. Flesh 
yellowish, fine grained, firm, pleasant, sweet, or nearly so, and very 
good. The obliqueness of this apple is its most marked character- 
istic. In almost every specimen, a perpendicular line from the 
calyx would fall far outside the stem. It isan exquisitely beautiful 
fruit, and even if of poor quality, would find a ready sale. Itisa 
good keeper, rivaling any of the long-keeping sorts. We should 
think it a good variety to plant for market purposes. 





Culture of Native Persimmons.— Why our native persimmon has 
not come into more general use as an edible fruit is not easily ex- 
plained. The most probable reason is that the American people 
have not yet learned its real value. It is a native of southern 
Illinois and of all the southern states. After one hard freeze the 
disagreeable flavor is lost and the fruit becomes sweet and delicious. 
I think by proper selection, desirable varieties can be devel- 
oped and the fruit made a profitable article of commerce. It ought 
to be put into the groceries and fruit stores, and sold the same as 
strawberries and small fruits. The tree is a desirable one for orna- 
mental purposes on lawns.—[A. H. Harvey, Cook Co, IIl. 


Hardy Trees for Cold Climates.—In one of your September issues 
an Ohio correspondent recommends the catalpa as a hardy tree and 
rapid grower. It may be hardy in Ohio, but in southwestern Ne- 
braska it is of no value whatever, for it winterkills to the ground 
every year. I planted a number in the spring of 1887, and they are 
all dead with the exception of a few that sprouted up from the 
roots. Millions were planted in this locality, but I do not believe 
there is one to-day six feet high. It is but fair to say that it was 
the variety known as Catalpa speciosa. The honey locust and the 
white ash are the only trees which have withstood the drouths of 
summer and the cold winds of winter. The locust is a thrifty 
grower, and the timber makes excellent posts. There is one serious 
objection, however, in the fact that pocket gophers are very fond 
of the roots; where these are numerous the gophers will eat them so 
completely that the tree will be destroyed.—[J. E. Jones, Nebraska. 


Latest As to Japanese Plums.—Two years ago, Prof L. H. Bailey 
said (Cornell bulletin 62), ‘‘The Japanese plums constitute the most 
important type of fruit introduced into North America during the 
last quarter of a century, and they should receive careful tests in 
all parts of the country.” He now says, in bulletin 106, just issued, 
“T am now more fully convinced of the truth of this statement than 
I was at that time,” but he does not advise their extensive planting 
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in place of our common sorts. The Japanese type is adapted toa 
much wider range of our country than the Domestica plums, and they 
introduce certain features which are invaluable everywhere—earli- 
ness, great productiveness, so far almost complete freedom from 
black knot and leaf blight, long-keeping qualities and beauty of 
fruit. In quality they are generally inferior to the Domestica, al- 
though several of them compare favorably in this respect with the 
Lombard. It is yet too early to recommend the extensive planting 
of the Japanese plums in New York state,-for instance, yet such 
varieties as Red June, Abundance, Burbank and Chase are deemed 
safe to plant; and to this lot may be added, as a second choice list, 
Georgeson, Maru, Chabot, Ogon, Berckmans and Satsuma. For very 
early, we might add Berger and Yosebe, and Willard, the two first 
very small and the last very poorin quality. The bulletin illustrates 

and describes these and other varieties. 





PROMISING RESULTS FROM CLOSE ROOT PRUNING 
J. W., ATLANTA, GA 

That ‘‘nothing succeeds like success” is a statement that is fully 
applicable to the severe shortening in process of both roots and tops, 
which the most progressive of our modern orchardists are now 
adopting. H.M. Stringfellow, near Galveston, is the pioneer in her- 
alding the advent of this new method. The successful result of the 
system as demonstrated by liz v. H. Hale near Fort Valley, Ga, in 
planting his great 100,000-peach-tree orchard, is a new revelation in 
horticulture. It is an entire reversal of the old-time idea that the 
more roots a tree has when re-set, the better. 

The old idea of the very best method of transplanting, is that 
of taking up a tree with its roots entire. The new idea is exactly 
the reverse. The new would have to give way to the old, did not 
recent experience prove that the new way is the best. 

The benefit of frequent transplanting in the nursery is unques- 
tionable, resulting, as it does, in the rapid multiplication of fine 

brous roots. If a tree in the woods that is to be re-set in the open 
lawn, is taken up the previous year, closely trimmed, root-pruned 
and re-planted, and left to grow another year, it will throw out 
numerous small roots, so that it can be set in the open lawn with the 
assurance that it will thrive and grow, when it would otherwise be 
very likely to die or make a very feeble growth. 

Mr Stringfellow’s method of pruning is this: Hold tree, top 
down, and cut back to about oneinch. This cut will facedown when 
tree is set. Leave only from onerto three feet of top. Letall shoots 
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THE YORK IMPERIAL APPLE 


When one foot in length, rub off all that are not needed for 
asymmetrical top. Mr Stringfellow suggests that the state exper- 
iment stations take up and test the matter. Plant some with mere 
stubs of roots, from one-half inch to 5, 10, 15 and 20 inch lengths, to 
be taken up and examined each year, so as to demonstrate the fact 
that ‘‘beyond the length of two or three inches the quantity and 
size of the new roots are invariably in an inverse ratio to the amount 
of old roots left on. The longer the old roots are the weaker will 
be the new ones.” 


grow. 
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POINTS IN FAVOR OF DAIRYING 


PROF J. N. SHEPPERD 


If it could be shown by figures how many hundred tons of 
butter fat from originally pure milk is annually made into grease, 
unfit for table or culinary use, many would probably be disposed to 
doubt the truth of the statement. The deplorable feature of the 
case is that this butter fat was, in its original pure condition, 
capable of being made into a gilt edge product which would have 
topped the Elgin market instead of being transformed into a product 
fit only for lubricating purposes. It required just as many pounds 
of food, which was worth the same amountof money, to produce the 
original butter fat in the condition it came from the cow. There is 
_ great need of better methods,—stricter cleanliness in the work, and 
more intelligence and skill in the management of the product. 

It is sometimes said that should all milk or butter fat be made 
into a gilt edge product, the supply might be greater than the 
demand. The advance of intelligent dairying has been very great 
during the past few years, and for every creamery, dairy and cheese 
factory in the western states ten years ago, there are now several ; 
and how is the demand? The only portion of the product for which 
there is little call is the inferior grades. The several branches of 
the dairy business have developed into industries of considerable 
proportions. The consumers of first-class dairy products have been 
pleased with the palatable products and have shown no disposition 
to complain of the prices charged. This class of consumers are 
always willing to pay a fair price for first-class quality. With the 
dairy cow has come the extensive use of clover as a forage crop, 
and worn-out farms have been rejuvenated and made to yield fair 
crops, while medium lands have been greatly benefited. Butter and 
cheese are concentrated products, and a ton of either shipped from 
the farm means that only a small quantity of fertilizing material has 
left it, while the ton of this concentrated product brings back from 
three to six hundred dollars to the farmer. The dairy cow manu- 
factures the rough feeds of the farm into the concentrated product, 
butter fat, and at the same time returns nearly all of the fertilizing 
material contained in the food to the farm. 

The need of many of the common farmers is better methods of 
caring for their milk and butter, and better methods of feeding and 
caring for their cows. A cow cannot be cheated ; she will not give 
something for nothing, and she always takes her living out of her 
food supply before she gives any returns in milk or flesh. About 
two-thirds of the food consumed by.an animal is required to main- 
tain the body in normal condition without losing flesh, so that it is 
only from the last third of the food which she will eat that returns 
can be expected, and if she is not given more food than is required 
te maintain her she will not give anything in return. The cow 
keeps up the temperature of her body by burning the food which 
she consumes, a fact which makes warm quarters an essential 
to success. It pays to make the cow as thoroughly comfortable as 
possible, not only for the reasons named but because when the 
quantity of milk given is once shrunken from a shortage of, or from 
a poor quality of feed, or a-lack of shelter, it is reduced for the 
remaining portion of her period of lactation. Many a barn could 
have been made warmer during the past winter by a little expendi- 
ture of money and muscle, and would have saved several dollars’ 
worth of feed and milk during the winter. 

The dairyman who supplies neither ensilage nor roots for his 
cows during winter manages poorly, as there are no other foods 
which will take their place for a milk cow. The demand for the 
product at good price—if a good quality is made—need not be ques- 
tioned. There is always a demand for good butter. The price paid 
in winter is higher than that for the summer output, as it requires 
more grit, care and enterprise to produce it at that season of the 
year. A clean, well-kept barn is one of the first requisites. It is 
not possible to have the milk in first-class condition if the barn is 
filthy. Keep the stalls clean and make them comfortable for the 
cows by supplying them with plenty of clean bedding. Cleanliness 
in milking is alsoimportant. Milk is easily tainted, and if the stable 
is foul the milk is sure to be contaminated by the offensive odor. 
Milk should not be allowed to stand in the barn unnecessarily after 
milking is completed, as there is always some odor in a barn which 
it will tend to absorb. When milk leaves the barn untainted, a good 
start toward a gilt edge product has been made. 





Quick Profit in Swine was made from a hog bought July 26, and 
killed Dec 26. The hog was estimated todress 300 Ibs when bought and 
cost $10, and was¢hen penned with another hog of the same size, asI 
believe two hogs fed together fatten more rapidly than when alone. 
The first month fed whole corn, the next three corn 4nd oats ground 
together, the last month corn meal. The feeds were scalded 12 
hours before feeding and fed twice daily. After five months feed- 
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ing the hog dressed 853 lbs, showing a gain of 110 lbs per month ; the 
other hog weighed 700 lbs ; do not know the breed. Hog cost $10, 
46 bu feed $21.62, butchering $2, total $33.62 ; the 853 pounds pork 
at 54c fetched $46.91, leaving a net profit of $13.39, the manure 
paying for thelabor. In 1867, I killed a hog that weighed 788 lbs and 
sold in the Bangor market for $124.—[J. S. Condor, Orland, Me. 





SAVING THE PIGS 


IDA KAYS 


Every spring on the farm there are certain pigs either not 
endowed with a fair share of physical vigor, or too numerous 
brothers and sisters: crowd them aside. They grow weaker and 
weaker and die, or they become miserable stunted creatures, giving 
neither pleasure nor profit to the owner. Whether it pays to try 
to save these weak pigs depends on the comparative price of corn 
and pork. If it will not pay, they should be put out of the way 
at once, yet many a pig is killed or neglected that is well worth the 
little trouble needed to give it a fair start with its mates. 

The most frequent method cf caring for runts is to turn them 
over to wife or daughter for pets; vat a hand-raised pig requires a 
great deal of care, to say nothing of the chances against its living, 
when put entirely on artificial food. Try the following plan 
once and see if it is not an improvement on the ‘‘pet pig.” What 
farmer’s wife isn’t enough interested in the stock to inspect every 
new litter of pigs, even if they are of daily occurrence! And she 
can readily detect the one that is imposed upon byall the rest. 
Now, suppose she brings a cup of boiled milk and a spoon, and slips 
it into the pig’s mouth a little at a time (of course the mother pigs 
are tame, or ought to be); a meal or two a day will help matters 
wonderfully, and there is not an entire change of food or lack of 
needed warmth. The weak pig will soon be able to hold its own, 
and it will be by chance if some other pig does not take its place and 
peed the food. 

Sometimes the entire litter needs feeding if it is large and the 
mother young. This is easily done by shutting the sow away from 
them until the pigs are hungry, then with a pan of milk—always 
boiled—and a spoon, feed them. It is awkward work at first but 
each one will get a little. Repeat twice a day, and in a week the 
little fellows will need no shutting up, but will tumble over each 
other in their haste to get to the pan. 





The Fertilizing Value of Feeds is specially important as the time 
approaches for the use of manures and fertilizers on the land. The 
great shortage in cottonseed meal is likely to make it a compara- 
tively expensive fertilizer, except in the south, and farmers who 
can buy feeds cheaper than commercial fertilizers or chemicals for 
home mixing, are interested to know what stuff will give them the 
most plant food, and in the best form. This information is given 
in our chart or key to profitable feeding, which shows the manurial 
value of fodders and feeding stuffs, as well as their composition, 
digestibility, and feeding value. From it we select the table below, 
but would repeat what we have often said, that running these feeds 
through cattle will enable one to obtain in the solid and liquid 
excrement from 75 to 90 per cent of the plant food these feeds con- 
tain. If they are applied directly te the soil, they have to rot or 
ferment before the nitrogen, potash, or phosphoric acid they con- 
tain becomes available for plants, and therefore are not as quick 
acting as green manure, nitrate of soda, etc. For all crops with a 
wide root development, these feeds, or whatever substance is used 
for fertilizing purposes, should be spread broadcast and harrowed 
in. On crops like tobacco, lettuce, etc, where plenty of plant food 
in an immediately available form is desired, if these feeds are used 
they should be applied a week or two before the plants are set out, 
so as to be partially rotted by the time the plants have occasion to 
feed on them. 


POUNDS OF PLANT FOOD IN 100 LBS OF EACH FEED 


Name of food Nitrogen Phosphoric Potash Value in money 
value P lb 15¢ acid 5c 4c P10lbs Pton 


Corn meal, 1.58 0.63 0.40 $0.28 $ 5.69 
Gluten feed, 3.72 0.30 01 55 11.19 
Gluten meal, 5.03 33 .05 77 15.46 
Rye bran, 2.32 2.28 1.40 51 10.36 
Wheat bran, 2.67 2.89 1.61 .60 12.19 
Cottonseed meal, 6.64 2.68 1.79 1.20 24.03 
Cottonseed hulls, 75 18 1.08 16 3.29 
Linseed meal, 5.68 1.81 1.24 .99 19.87 


A Cheap Substitute for shingles and clapboards outside of build- 
ings, also for back plaster in dwellings, is found in the Neponset 
red rope roofing fabric advertised on another page of this issue. 
We are thoroughly familiar with this fabric, and can indorse the 
claim that it is waterproof, windproof and frostproof. We have 
arranged with the manufacturers, F. W. Bird & Son of East Wal- 
pole, Mass, to send a full line of samples to all our readers who will 
apply to them by postal, mentioning their ad in this paper. 

















FLOWERS 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW ROSE 


Mrs Pierpont Morgan, presented in the accompanying engraving, 
is perhaps the most distinct rose of modern introduction. The fact 
that it is of American origin is worthy of special note, as hitherto 
almost all of the best-known varieties of this ‘‘queen of flowers” 
have been of French origin, with more recently a few raised by 
careful hybridizing in the nurseries of one or two English growers. 
The rose, like the chrysanthemum and other much-cultivated 
flowers, has a strong tendency to ‘‘sport”; that is to say, it is likely, 
from some unknown cause, to develop in one special bud some 
feature which has never before been seen in the variety. It may be 
anew form of growth in some special part, or perhaps, and most 
commonly, a distinct coloring. It is to such a sport that we owe 
the possession of the Mrs Pierpont Morgan rose. The parent of this 
variety is the well-known and deservedly popular Madame Cusin, 
and its relationship is patent to anyone acquainted with both, but 
the new comer differs in several respects. Its color, a clear bright 
cerise, with a trace of 
pale yellow at the 
base of each petal, is 
more decided and 
heavier than that of 
Madame Cusin; in 
general growth 
greater vigor is dis- 
played, and the indi- 
vidual blooms attain 
a size of from four to 
five inches across, on 
the average, with pet- 
als of good substance 
and well-scented, 
which latter cannot 
be said for all recent 
introductions. As 
will be seen in our 
illustration, the build 
of the bloom is light 
and graceful, the re- 
flexing of the petals 
assisting much to this 
effect, making ita 
valuable decorative 
rose. All these points, 
together with the 
good length of stem 
attainable, assist to 
place this rose in the 
front rank of popular 
sorts, and indeed it is 
already being largely 
grown for the cut- 
flower trade in New 
York and elsewhere. 
Although quite dis- 
tinct from its parent, 
it is withal somewhat 
similar to that in its 
finest condition, and 
in consequence, the 
nomenclature on the 
market is not rigidly 
followed, and some- 
times the one variety is substituted for the other. This variety be- 
longs to the tea-scented section, and is of easy cultivation by ordinary 
methods, but of course is not hardy out of doorsin the north any 
more than any other Teas. It blooms freely, and last but not least, 
the color is one that shows up well under an artificial light. Mr 
John N. May, whose fame as a rosarian is well known, is to be 
credited with having introduced Mrs Pierpont Morgan to the no- 
tice of the public, he having secured the novelty by purchase from 
H.' Miles of New Jersey, in whose place the sport appeared, on a 
plant of Madame Cusin. 





Three Essentials in Potato Culture—good soil, good seed and 
good sense. Have the land adapted to the crop, well cultivated, 
with plenty of potash for plant,food. Have good-sized, clean seed, 
and not over two good eyes in a hill—as a general thing. Havea 
good, live, wide-awake farmer,—who attends to business instead 
of watching hard cider or going to camp meeting when he ought 
to be at home.—{A.W. Litchard, Allegany Co, New York. 


AND WINES 











MRS PIERPONT MORGAN TEA ROSE 
carry the vine, and yield as high as 40 lbs to the vine, 15 lbs being 
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THE WINE INDUSTRY DEVELOPING IN NEBRASKA 


G. W. HENRY 


The largest wine cavern, probably, in the central west, is on the 
prairie farm of Peter Pitz, near Plattsmouth in Cass county, 
Nebraska. The excavation goes into the ground on a slant similar 
to the decline of an ordinary stairway; this descent continues until 
80 feet perpendicular hight below the surface has been reached, 
then the wine cellar proper is commenced. The excavation was 
made 12 feet wide, 12 feet high and 140 feet in length, with an ad- 
ditional opening to the cellar to accommodate the elevating or 
lowering of the barrels of wine. 

The wine cavern is cemented complete from top to bottom, and 
is as dry as the ordinary room in a dwelling, no indication of mois- 
ture being present. In addition to the entrance and elevator open- 
ings, there are two ventilators for carrying off the air when the 
cave is closed. To the original storage space above named, there 
has recently been added an annex 180 feet long and otherwise di- 
mensioned and fin- 
ished like the original 
cave. There is now 
stored in this cave 
more than 5000 gal- 
lons of wine of vari- 
ous ages ranging from 
one to eight years old, 
and in quality and 
flavor differing only 
as the age of the wine 
and kind of grapes 
would influence it. 
Mr Pitz has found 
four varieties of 
grapes suited to wine 
manufacture in Ne- 
braska, and to those 
he adheres in the prep- 
aration of his prod 
uct. They furnish 
white, red and yellow 
colored wines, there 
being no substance 
used to influence the 
changing of the cast 
natural to the grape 
juice as it comes from 
the press; in fact, 
every precaution is 
taken to guard 
against the influence 
of new barrels, in 
making the color. 
The barrel is thor- 
oughly seasoned be- 
fore it is put into use, 
and in addition is 
burned out as an ad- 
ditional precaution to 
preserve the purity 
of the wine. The Pitz 
vineyard contains 
A) 20,000 vines. These 
are trellised with 
posts and wire to 


required to produce a gallon of wine. Allowing the average to 
be 15 lbs per vine, the vineyard would yield in a single season 20,000 
gallons of wine, worth at a low estimate 75c per gallon wholesale, 
returning a gross income of $15,000 for the product of 12 acres. 

The history of the Pitz family discloses noted wine makers in 
the old country, and the process of manufacture used by Peter Pitz 
is strictly after the knowledge gained in the years he spent in this 
industry on the Rhine. In his process of manufacture there is 
nothing added to the juice of the grape,—not a grain of sugar, not a 
drop of alcohol or water. No foreign substance of any kind is per- 
mitted to enter into the liquid before or after itis barreled and 
placed in the underground cellar. The secret of manufacture is in 
the process of handling it through the period of fermentation. 
Since the discovery of this enterprise engaged in by Mr Pitz, a 
number of German capitalists have under advisement the opening 
up of extensive vineyards and wine industries along the Missouri 
river in Nebraska. 
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The Poultry Yard on third cover. 

To obtain the agricultural reports of tle re- 
spective states, application should be made to 
the secretary of agriculture at the capital of 
each state. The terms upon which these re- 
ports are distributed vary in the different 
states, but can always be obtained by apply- 
ing to the official noted with stamp. These 
books are well worthy of being in every farm- 
er’s library. 





——— 

What are your plans for 1896? What are you 
going to raise this year different from last? 
Of what crops will you raise more, and what 
less in area than last year? What special 
lessons have you learned from past expe- 
rience that you will profit by this year? If 
farmers generally will write us by postal or 
briefly by letter in answer to these inquiries, 
it will enable us to compile facts of great im- 
portance to them all. We hope fora general 
response from farmers in every section. It is 
such practical facts from practical men, on 
topics of direct and timely interest to every 
agriculturist, that we always are eager to 


obtain. 
cnsncessilaiatiiaiaaasiaiasit 


The courts have repeatedly decided that the 
legislature of each state had complete control 
over the federal grants for agricultural educa- 
tion This fact has again been sustained by 
the arbitrators selected to adjudicate the 
claims of Yale college because the Connecti- 
eut legislature transferred the agricultural 
grant of 1862 together with that of 1890 to the 
state agricultural college. The commission add- 
ed, however, that the state shall pay Yale dam- 
ages to the tune of $154,000. But for the efforts 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, followed up and 
persisted in by the Connecticut state grange, 
Yale would have kept both funds, soon to 
exceed $30,000 annually. It is a tremendous 
victory, and shows what farmers can do. 

ae ae 

Mutual fire insurance among farmers has 
proven wonderfully successful. The legisla- 
tures of the Middle states have done much to 
aid this movement by passing about all the 
laws they have been asked to. The hundreds 
of farmers’ mutuals in New York and Pa repre- 
sent many millions of dollars’ worth of property 
and without exception the members report 
adequate protection and a great saving in pre- 
miums. Actual losses and the necessary oper- 
ating expenses are very small. The money is 
retained in the community and does not go to 
till the coffers of those already rich. It is a 








EDITORIAL 


practical demonstration of co-operation which 
can be practiced in other lines where farmers 
are honest and can trust themselves and each 
other. 


ee 

‘“‘T want to know which is the best spray 
pump, the cheapest, lightest, and the simplest 
and cheapest to keepin repair.’’ That’s a 
comprehensive question that.we cannot well 
answer. We don’t know anyone who has 
tried them all, and farmers who have tried 
several hold varying views as to their com- 
parative merits. Because opinions differ so 
widely as to what constitutes the best in every 
appliance of machine, the best way is to send 
for catalogs, study the construction, observe 
the merits of the kinds in use in your neigh- 
borhood, and from all this decide for yourself. 
Anyone who has the capacity to ask such a 
question has the brains to answer it for him- 
self by this method, and such an answer he 
will probably think more of than the views of 
anyone else! 

— 

Governor Morton has waked up to the issue 
of the day as presented in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Last week he sent a special mes- 
sage to the legislature calling a halt in ex- 
travagant appropriations. He speaks none 
too soon, for appropriations aggregating $3,- 
000,000 are already pending before the session 
is two weeks old. Mr Morton truly says that 
while great care should always be exercised 
in making appropriations, it is imperatively 
necessary at the present juncture for the state 
to live within its means and to keep down ex- 
penses. He quotes the comptroller’s report 
showing that the total cost of the government 
of New York state in 1862, including the 
schools, was only a trifle more than the 
amount paid for charities last year—about 
$6,000,000, including pauper insane. 

——— 

What’s this? Mr Brennan has introduced 
into the New York assembly a bill which adds 
a new section to the penal code, making ita 
criminal offense for any person to obtain or 
any candidate to give a written or verbal 
pledge regarding the action he will take upon 
any measure that may come before him in his 
official capacity, if elected. But it will be 
one while before it is made a crime fora 
voter to interview a candidate for legislative 
honors as to his preferences and probable fu- 
ture action on subjects of vital importance. 
Instead of putting obstacles in the way, we 
all want to know just where candidates stand 
on the issues of the day. Kill Brennan’s bill, 
and elect him to stay at home. His little bill 
is about as slick a scheme as could be devised 
for placing legislation beyond popular influ- 


ence. 
—— 


A dairyman in the cheese section of north- 
ern New York complains that with milk only 
60c per cwt, farmers cannot afford to feed 
‘‘balanced rations’’ because they cost more 
than the increased milk flow will amount to. 
Now without entering into the controversy as 
to the possibility of increasing the fat in milk 
by the food, we maintain that no dairyman 
‘an afford to feed an unbalanced ration con- 
taining too much starchy matter when he can 
grow clover, and can buy at current low 
prices the by-products of corn, wheat, flaxseed 
and cottonseed that are so rich in nitrogen. 
Indeed, these by-products are worth as a ma- 
nure for direct application to the soil almost 
as much as they cost, especially gluten and 
linseed meals at present prices. Hundreds of 
progressive dairymen have caught onto these 
facts to their great advantage. These are the 
kind of men who appreciate what AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is trying to do to help them, 
they are the ones who get the most out of 
their dairies, and whom the less successful 
and more complaining will do well to imitate. 

seer Seater 

That iniquitous product, filled cheese, has 
at last reached the national lawmakers. If 
proposed legislation ever becomes a fact, it 
must take its place alongside oleomargarine, 
and be subjected to a tax which will serve to 
control the traffic in the interests of pure dai- 
ry products. The damaging effect on our ex- 
port trade of the formation of filled cheese, as 
previously set forth in these columns, was 
clearly emphasized in the recent deliberations 
of the national dairy union. Expert testimo- 
ny was not wanting to show that domestic 


consumption of cheese is also rapidly decreas. 
ing, through distrust in the purity of the goods 
placed on retail counters. With the manufac- 
ture and distribution of filled cheese under 
government control, much can be done to re- 
gain lost ground. Before the passage of the 
Wisconsin law, which absolutely prohibits 
the manufacture of filled cheese in that state, 
there were 200 establishments in which the 
stuff was made. Now not a pound is produe- 
ed, this being a good example of prohibi- 
tion which prohibits. Every individual 
should at once write to his congressmen to 
push this measure. With thousands of such 
strong personal letters, backed up by emphatic 
resolutions from agricultural and commercial 
organizations and millions of petitions, the 
victory will soon be won. But a _ hot fight 
must be waged, for the compactly organized 
filled cheese outfit will not give up their big 
profits without a bitter struggle 
—— 

The Russian government is doing every- 
thing in 1ts power to develop the agricultural 
resources of its vast domain. Among other 
measures, if is proposed to encourage the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery in 
that country. In order to do this, an easily 
accessible credit to would-be implement mak- 
ers is being obtained by the ministry of fi- 
nance. Practical mechanics will be employed 
by the government, instructed in handling 
and repairing farm machinery, and these men 
will go through the various grain-growing dis- 
tricts, instructing the peasantry in the use of 
modern farm appliances. Depots of farm im- 
plements, as well as seeds,. have been for 
some {time in evidence in Russia proper, and 
it is probable this department of the ministr) 
of agriculture will be extended to the Cau- 
casus and southern Siberia generally. A sum 
exceeding $1,000,000 measures the proposed 
expenditures for agricultural purposes in ’96, 
this being just double the amount set aside 
for like uses last year. The proposed appro- 
priation includes $120,000 for irrigation works 
in Turkestan, and about double that for main- 
taining agricultural schools. The intensify- 
ing of this competition on the other side of 
the globe is worthy the best thought of our 
American farmers. 

Sn 

“Where can I get the new spineless goose- 
berry described in your Jan 18 issue?’’ is the 
question that comes to us from many subscrib- 
ers. Now, our friends could not have read 
that number very carefully or they would have 
noticed the advertisement of the introducer, 
C. H. Jposten of 36 Dey st, N Y. This leads 
us to emphasize the great importance to our 
subscribers of reading every line of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST carefully, both the 
reading columns and the advertisements. 
This journal is in fact a trade paper for the 
farm and home. Its advertising columns 
constitute a directory and explanatory ready- 
reference for a great variety of goods, imple- 
ments, seeds, plants, tools, conveniences and 
supplies that are needed in the home or on 
the farm. The advertising announcements 
are usually quite as timely and seasonable as 
the reading matter, and moreover are made 
only by manufacturers, merchants, dealers and 
outfitters whom we know to be reliable. In 
fact, we exclude from our columns every year 
advertisers who would be glad to pay us thou- 
sands of dollars for the privilege of putting 
their business before our readers if we would 
permit it, but we do not admit them because 
we fear they will not deal justly by our read- 
ers. We are always glad to give any reasona- 
ble information to subscribers, but trust they 
will first carefully scan the entire magazine 
to make sure that the knowledge they want 
has not already been given. If you don’t find 
what you want to buy or know about, adver- 
tised or stated, write to us and we will put 
you in communication with some reliable par- 
ty who will supply your wants. In writing 
to our advertisers, we specially request all 
readers to state that they are subscribers to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and saw the party’s 
advertisement in our columns. This will in- 
sure your order or inquiry the best attention, 
and will also show the advertiser that it pays 
him to patronize our columns—a point that is 
quite as important to the publisher as to the 
advertiser. 




















The Fate of Armenia. 





The belief is general in Europe that an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance has been form- 
ed between Russia and Turkey, a turn of 
affairs which impresses the world profoundly. 
The chilly treatment accorded the British em- 
bassador by the sultan seems to confirm the 
suspicion. Ifthis is true, Russia is quits with 
England for the trick of. twenty years ago, 
whereby Disraeli, Great Britain’s prime min- 
ister, robbed Russia of the fruits of her con- 
quest in Turkey. To complete England’s 
humiliation, France is with Russia, Germany 
is against England, and there is no ally to 
rally to the rescue. It would seem that Rus- 
sia had taken one more step toward ascend- 
ancy in the east. 

As to Armenia, the prospects of her Chris- 
tian population under Russia and the Greek 
church are not of the brightest. 





President Cleveland’s Bold Stroke. 


The advanced ground taken by the resolu- 
tion of Senator Davis of Minnesota, which 
would cause congress +o aftirm the Monroe doc- 
trine, brought from President Cleveland a char- 
acteristically blunt and emphatic declaration 
in which he pronounced the Davis resolution 
‘*mischievous, inopportune and unfortunate.”’ 
Such a policy, he said, ‘‘strikes at the heart 


of international arbitration.’’ The presi- 
dent's utterance was given to the public by 
letter through the medium of Senator Smith 


of New Jersey, and was in the nature of a 
thunderbolt. sensational in its nature 
and importance, yet a surprise nevertheless, 
was a speech by Senator Wolcott of Colorado, 
opposing not only the Davis resolution, but 
the president’s Venezuelan message also. Mr 
Wolcott returned recently from a tour of Eu- 
rope which included England. 

Public sentiment, judging from comments 
of the press, seems to deplore so positive a 
ground as that taken by Mr Davis’s resolution. 


Less 





Blood Thicker than Water.—Joseph Cham- 
berlain, British secretary of state for the col- 
and the husband of an American wife, 
spoke for peace in a speech at Birmingham, 
quoting Senator Wolcott’s words, ‘‘Blovud is 
thicker than water,’’ which quotation was 
cheered loudly. Sir Joseph’s speech abounded 
in complimentary references to the United 
States, and closed thus: ‘‘ Would it were pos- 
sible that instead of wasting breath in a petty 
South American boundary dispute we could 
count on the powerful support of the United 
States in enforcing the representations which 
hitherto we have fruitlessly made in behalf of 
those who are suffering by Turkish tyranny 
and Turkish fanaticism.’’ Srr Joseph Cham- 
berlain stands next the prime minister in 
the shaping of England’s foreign policy, and 
these words of his are significant, and in 
contrast to the haughty tone of the former. 
Lord Salisbury, by the way, is said to. be 
broken in health by the strain of the past few 
months 


onies, 


Cuba’s Reign of Terror.—The new Spanish 
general in Cuba is Gen Weyler, renowned as 
a bloody man, of the ancient, cruel Spanish 
type, and so threatening is the outlook in this 
fair tropic isle that residents of Havana are 
coming to the United States in ship loads to 
flee the horrors to come. Weyler makes great 
boasts of the summary manner in which he 
will dispatch the rebels, a foolish thing to do 
and an indication that his bark is worse than 
his bite. The plucky insurgents will give 
him a warm reception and keep him busy. 

The insurgent cause in Cuba is reinforced 
by a very able leader, Gen Salixto Garcia, 
who escaped the eyes of Spain’s agents in the 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


United States and sailed from Philadelphia 
on a fruit steamer for Cuba, to take command 
of a steamer and 300 men and if possible land 
and place himself at the head of a large body 
of men. If he fails to land he can worry 
Spain on the high seas. 


Echoes from Washington.—The most con- 
spicuous site in the city, south of the treasury 
building and at the head of Pennsylvania 
avenue, has been chosen for the statue of Gen 
William T. Sherman. 

The gold reserve has fallen 
lions. 

The jury ia the case of Broker Elverton R. 
Chapman, charged with refusing to answer 
questions asked by the senate sugar trust in- 
vestigating committee, returned a _ verdict of 
guilty. The case is appealed. This is an im- 
portant case, as settling whether a witness 
before a congressional committee may be 
forced to ‘testify. 

The immigration bureau has decided 
the immigrant tax applies to Canada. 

The Reed rule of counting a quorum, some- 
what modified, has been adopted by the house 
of representatives. It provides for the arrest 
and bringing in of absent members by the 
sergeant-at-arms, to secure the requisite num- 
ber. 

The house has a chaplain, Rev Henry M. 
Couden, whose prayers are so pointed as often 
to make a sensation, and Speaker Reed is said 
to be getting restless under these efforts. 


below 50 mil- 


that 





Political Matters.—Senator Gibson’s 
cessor in the United States senate is George 
L. Wellington, a republican. 

The populist national convention will be 
held at St Louis, July 22. 

At a conference of the 


suc- 


advocates of free 


coinage of silver, held in Washington, it was 
agreed to hold a national convention at St 


Louis on July 22, the same day as the popu- 
list convention, for the nomination of a na- 
tional ticket. The apportionment of delegates 
based upon the silver strength as ascertained 
from the American bimetalic union, was 
determined upon as follows: Alabama, 40; 
Arkansas, 15; Colorado, 83; Delaware, 3; 
Georgia, 50; Illinois, 50; Iowa, 21; Min- 
nesota, 45; Missouri, 38; Nebraska, 51; New 
Hampshire, 6; New York, 44; North Dakota, 

2; Oregon, 17; Rhode Island, 8; Tennessee, 
24; Vermont, 8; Washington, 17; Wisconsin, 
25; New Mexico, 8; District of Columbia, 4; 
Arizona, 6; California, 39; Connecticut, 15; 
Florida, 3; Idaho, 10; Indiana, 30; Kansas, 
60; Louisiana, 15; Maryland, 9; Michigan, 3; 
Mississippi, 15; Montana, 18; Nevada, 40; 
New Jersey, 12; North Carolina, 75; Ohio, 40; 
Pennsylvania, 15; South Carolina, 20; Texas, 
75; Virginia, 50; West Virginia, 8; Wyoming, 
15, and Utah 30. 

A Furore Over Bicycling.—The bicycle show 
in Madison Square garden, New York city,was 
so prodigious an affairin both exhibits and 
attendance, crowds being turned away every 
day, as to leave no doubt whatever that the 
coming season is to witness a furore beside 
which last year’s interest in the sport was but 
a moderate interest. The exhibition repre- 
sented over one thousand manufacturers and 
was national in scope. The bicycle trade this 
year promises to reach $100,000,000. The ‘‘bi- 
cycle fever’? extends from Maine to Texas. 
Among the novelties at the big cycle show in 
New York were two bicycles built especially 
for army use and provided with guns, ammu- 
nition, knapsacks and all the paraphernalia of 
the soldier. 


A Salvation Army Farm.—Commander Bal- 
lington Booth and his wife, Maud Ballington 
Booth, at the head of the Salvation Army in 
the United States, have been recalled by Gen 


Booth to England, to the sorrow of many 
thousands in our country. Their achieve- 
ments have been little short of marvelous. 


Sneered at when it first appeared, the Army 
has won the respect and admiration of the en- 
tire country for its skill in winning the rough 
city hordes to civilization and virtue. New 
leaders will take the places of the Booths, who 
are people of much beauty of character and 
true culture: The Army is about to establish 
a farm colony in Mahwah, Bergen Co, N J, to 
be modeled after that which Gen Booth es- 
tablished some years ago in Hadleigh, Essex, 
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in England. The object of the farm is not to 
support aged members of the Salvation Army, 
but to carry out Gen Booth’s *‘man-making’’ 
plan, as his scheme for giving. unfortunate 
mortals. a new start in life has been called. 
The plan, in brief, is to take men out of the 
gutters, give them a chance to work if they 
are willing to do so, and, finally, render them 
self-supporting and decent members of the 
community. 


The ‘“‘Woman’s Bible.”—At the 28th annual 
convention of the national American woman 
suffrage association at Washington, the so- 
called woman’s Bible, in the translation of 
which Elizabeth Cady Stanton had a hand, 
came up for discussion. Mrs Lydia Foster 
Avery of Philadelphia introduced a resolution 
disclaiming responsibility for the book on the 
part of the association, whose work, she said, 
had been injured by this volume. Only 
eight persons in the assembly had read the 
woman’s Bible, and the resolution was laid 
on the table. An association of women has 
been formed in New York city to head off, if 
possible, the woman suffrage movement. 

News of the Old Countries.—Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, the husband of Queen Victoria’s 
youngest daughter, Princess Beatrice, died 
in Africa of coast fever while accompanying 
an expedition against the Ashantees. He was 
a favorite of the queen, who objected to his 
going to Africa, and a handsome, soldierly 
fellow who would have been much petted 
had he not been a German and poor at that. 
His widow is beloved by the English nation. 

The grain monopoly bill, which would have 
made the German government the purchaser 
and distributer of grain and which Count 
Kainitz had proposed forthe German agrarian 
faction, came to full discussion in the 
teichstag and was buried out of sight by an 
adverse majority. 

The French republic is said to have recalled 
its ambassador to the Vatican, thus breaking 
diplomatic relations between that government 
and the papal hierarchy. France has. done a 
great deal in times past for the Roman church, 
and if she now has deserted it politically the 
loss is a severe blow. 

Prince Bismarck is quoted as pronouncing 
the recent moves of Emperor William with re- 
gard to Africa as mistakes, to be accounted for 
by his violent headaches and bad nerves. 
Bismarck’s opposition to the policy of inter- 
ference in Africa, however, meets with small 
sympathy throughout the empire. A. bitter 
feeling toward England is still manifestin the 
utterances of the press. 








Deeds and Misdeeds.—Great Britain has con- 
sented to arbitrate the question of the Cana- 
dian sealing claims against the United States, 
with the president of the Swiss republic as 
umpire. She is perfectly willing also to ar- 
bitrate the dispute with Brazil over the pos- 
session of the little island of Trinidad. Prob- 
ably if Salisbury had not committed himself 
to a policy with regard to Venezuela, he 
would readily leave that to arbitration, but 
the dignity of John Bull must be maintained, 
‘*don’t you know.”’ 

James Addison Peralta-Reavis has been in- 
dicted at Santa Fe, N M, for forging claims 
to lands and money, and for perjury and con- 
spiracy. His claim to 15,000,000 acres of land 
in Arizona and New Mexico were rejected a 
few months ago by the court of private land 
claims. 





Russia the hand): 


(taking Turkey by 
Never mind, John Bull; I’ll take care of him. 
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Foreign Wool Remains the Factor. 





While without special animation, the wool 
trade is in a healthy position, everything con- 
sidered. At the leading eastern markets, such 
as Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, and to some 
extent in western centers of accumulation, in- 
cluding Chicago and St Louis, there isa 
steady distribution of old stocks and current 
arrivals at steady to firm prices. Whatever of 
strength appears seems to come chiefly from 
the encouraging cable advices, coupled with 
the statistical position at home. The London 
series of sales during a large part of Jan was 
well attended, buyers displaying considerable 
interest and transactions liberal at hardening 
prices. The free wool privilege enabled 
American operators to take hold in a pro- 
nounced manner and there were large pur- 
chases for shipment to this side the water. 
The distribution of these, in turn, help to 
swell the total of eastern sales. This busi- 
ness causes direct competition with American 
fleeces, but indirectly has forced English and 
continental buyers to bid up for Cape and 
Australian fleeces. During the four weeks, 
Jan 1 to 25, total wool sales at Boston were 
20,095,000 lbs, according to the Commercial 
Bulletin, of which 7,618,000 lbs were foreign, 
compared with total like business a year ago 
of 14,322,000 lbs, of which 3,775,000 lbs were 
foreign. 

Latest official figures available covering the 
whole country show wool imports first 11 
months of ’95, 224,384,000 lbs. Corresponding 
period in ’94 imports 96;398,000 Ibs, of which 
nearly 45,000,000 Ibs were dutiable. Of the 11 
months’ imports in 95 about 118 millions were 
Class 1, 18 Class 2 and 87 millions Class 3, the 
carpet wools on which growers are asking a 
specific duty of about 8c per lb, compared with 
the higher rates on the more expensive 
grades. With all the talk about the possibili- 
ty of shipping domestic wools abroad, only 
5,215,000 Ibs were exported during 11 months 
of 95. The exports a year earlier were 1,340,- 
000 Ibs. Exports of manufactures of wool for 
11 months were 686,000, of which 158,000 repre- 
sented carpets. During 11 months of ’94 total 
exports of manufactures of wool were $677,000. 
Now compare this with imports. During 11 
months to Dee 1 we paid 53,317,000 for foreign 
manufactures of wool, under the low tariff, 
compared with 14,869,000 the corresponding 
11 months in °%. During the closing four 
months of the year just named, purchases 
abroad were unusually small, inasmuch as 
lower duties were to come into effect at the 
beginning of 95. 


Dairy Laws in the Middle States. 





A strong feature of the recent meeting of the 
National dairy union at Chicago was the at- 
tendance of dairy and food commissioners 
from a number of states, who presented actual 
experience in enforcing pure food laws. 
A resolution was adopted petitioning the sec- 
retary of agriculture to use his influence in 
having the recent treasury ruling relative to 
trade-marks and labels on oleo re-issued, 
sustained and enforced. In this connection 
the various state laws on dairy products, care- 
fully collated by this journal, with the pith of 
the statutes only presented, will prove in- 
structive. 

NEw YORK—No person shall manufacture out of any 
animal fats, or animal or vegetable oils not produced 
from unadulterated milk or cream, any article or product 
in imitation or semblance of natural butter. Nor shall 
any person solicit or take orders for the same or offer 
the same for sale. No person shall offer for sale any com- 
pound made in violation of the provisions of this ‘section, 
whether such shall be made or produced in this state or 
elsewhere. The intent of the York state law is thus 
clearly hed whee er traffic in imitation butter. The usual 
penalties for violation of the law are olserved. 

NEW JERSEY—No person shall manufacture, sell, offer 
or expose for sale,or have in his possession with | in- 
tent to sell, any compound made wholly or partly ont of 
any fat, oil or oleaginous substance not produced 
from unadulterated milk or cream, which shall be arti- 
ficially colored in semblance of yellow butter. Provided, 
that nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit the 
manufacture or sale of oleomargarine in the manner 
regulated by the statute and in such manner as will ad- 
vise the consumer of its real character, free from artt- 
ficial color which causes it to look like butter. The Jer- 
sey law is so framed as to protect the innocent buyer and 
at the same time permits traffic in oleomargarine when 
it is sold as such. 

PENNSYLVANIA—No person shall manufacture out of 
any oleaginous substance, or any compound of the same 
other than that produced from unadulterated milk or 
cream, any article designed to take the place of butter or 
cheese, nor sell or offer for sale or have in his possession 
with intent to sell the same as an article of food. Every 
offender shall for every such offense forfeit #100. One- 
half this sum when recovered shall be paid to the county 
treasurer and the remainder to the dairy and food com- 


missioner, and by him placed in the state treasury to be 
kept as a fund for the use of the department of agricul- 
ture for the enforcement of this act. 

No immediate change in Pennsylvania laws is contem- 
plated. Many believe a restrictive preferable to this 
prohibitory law, so far asthe oleomargarine question is 
concerned, claiming the latter is arbitrary and cannot be 
enforced. The dairy and food commission, however, 
maintains that during the days of a restrictive law such 
was grossly violated, and is satisfied that with sufficient 
funds the present law can be readily enforced. 

OHIO—No person shall sell, or offer for sale, any sub- 
stance represented to be butter or cheese, or having the 
semblance of either and not made wholly from pure 
milk or cream, unless done under its true name. When 
sold, all such shall be plainly marked, also the name of 
articles entering into the composition of the same, if not 
made wholly from pure milk or cream, salt and harmless 
coloring matter. The words “butter,” “creamery” or 
“dairy” shall not be placed on any package containing 
any imitation dairy product. No person shall manufac- 
ture out of any oleaginous substance other than that pro- 
duced from unadulterated milk or cream, any article de- 
signed to be sold as butter or cheese, Nothing in the 
law shall prevent the use of pure skiminilk in the manu- 
facture of cheese. All offering for sale any oleomargarine 
shall keep a white placard not less in size than 1l0xl4in ina 
conspicuous place, on which shall be printed in black let- 
ters not less’ than 14g in square, the words “oleomargarine 
sold here.” 

The Ohio law provides that all hotels, restaurants, 
boarding houses, etc, shall thus properly advertise the 
fact if they use oleo. To carry out this very stringent 
law against deception in the dairy products, both fines 
and imprisonment are provided. 

MARYLAND—No person shall manufacture out of any 
oleaginous substance, or any compound of the same, 
other than that produced from unadulterated milk or 
cream, any article designed to take the place of butter or 
cheese produced from pure unadulterated milk or cream 
or shall sell or offer for sale the same as an article of 
food. Violators are liable toa fine of not less than $100 
nor more than 500, or by imprisonment not less than six 
months nor more than one year, or both fine and imprison- 
ment for the first offense, aud by imprisonment of one 
year for each subsequent offense. It is not permitted to 
Sell any compound made in violation of the provision of 
this law, whether the compound shall be made in Mary- 
land or elsewhere. No person is permitted to mix with 
or add to natural milk, cream or butter any animal fats, 
or animal or vegetable oils, nor shall he make any oleag- 
inous substance not produced from milk or cream, with 
intent to sell the same for butter or cheese or have the 
same in his possession. No such compound can be sold 
intentionally or otherwise for butter or cheese, nor Is it 
permitted to color with annatto or any coloring matter 
whatever, butterine or oleomargarine. No one shall be 
excused from hability on aceount of ignorance of the in- 
gredients of the product in his possession. Violators are 
subject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 1000. 

This is about as strong a law as any of the states have 
in force, and a paragraph provides that no bakery, hotel, 
boarding house, restaurant, ete, shall keep, use or serve, 
either as food for their guests, or for cooking purposes, 
any article made in violation of the provisions above 
named, such being punishable by a fine or imprisonment. 
There is nothing in the law applying to pure skimmilk, 
or cheese made froin pure skimunilk. 

———— 


“\ Our Foreign Grain Trade during the year 


just closed has proved only fairly satisfacto- 
ry, yet makes a better showing, so far as val- 
ues are concerned, than provisions. It 
amounted to nearly the same in the aggregate, 
and official figures show a gratifying increase 
of $7,500,000 in the value of corn exports, these 
amounting to nearly 58,000,000 bu. Foreign 
purchases of wheat were smaller, but the ayv- 
erage value showed a slight gain, while there 
was some loss in flour. The following table 
shows the total exports of all kinds of bread- 
stuffs for the year and during Dec with com- 

parisons (last three figures, 000’s, omitted) : 
7-Month of December~, 12 mos to Dec 31~ 

1895 895 1894 


1894 
Wheat, bu, 5,828 6,995 66,398 72,256 
total value, 83,621 3,835 40,675 42,491 
av value, 62. le 54.8¢ 61.2¢ 58.8¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, _ 1,420 1,282 14,061 15,740 
total value, $4,932 4,265 49,468 57,892 
Corn, bu, 9,908 2,300 57,925 40,210 
total value, #3582 1,205 26,138 18,644 
av value, 36.1¢ 56.6¢ 45.1l¢ 46.3¢ 
Cornmeal, bbls, 3 18 260 256 
total value, #73 54 689 707 
Oats, bu, 203 42 2,019 582 
total value, #51 l 592 211 
av value, 25.1le 33.3e 29.3¢ 36.2€ 
Oatmeal, tbs, 3,740 1,576 35,048 11,886 
total value, 2-98 45 926 304 
Barley, bu, 553 112 3,535 2,212 
total value, #263 54 1,484 1,043 
rotal, #12,620 9,477 119,974 121,297 


\ The Year’s Provision Exports—Sales abroad 
of beef and pork products during ’95 showed 
a severe loss of 12 percent compared with ’94. 
The total export business of the two years 
was respectively $154,000,000 and 175,000,000. 
This was chiefly in live cattle, where the fall- 
ing off was over 11,000,000. Cheese exports 
also showed a shrinkage of more than 3,000,000 
while there was a gratifying gain in butter, 
especially pronounced during the autumn 
months but now tapering off. Exports of 
fresh beef, one of the most important branches 
of the trade, showed aloss in tonnage, but 
the average pound value was a shade better 
than in ’%. Exports of cured meats and lard 
have maintained their position, the year 
making an excellent showing. Foreigners 
have bought less oleo oil but more oleomarga- 
rine billed as such. During Dec cheese ex- 
ports showed a gain over the previous month 
and so with dressed, canned and salted beef. 
Bacon exports were a third larger than in 
Nov and there was an encouraging gain in 
other pork product. Exports of provisions 
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during Dec and the entire year were as fol- 

lows, the total values appended including 

those representing about 30,000 live cattle 

shipped abroad (last three tigures, 000’s, 
omitted) : 

7Month of December~, 12 mos to Dec 31. 

1895 1894 1895 1894 





Butter, tbs, 601 310 13,935 9,934 
total value, 9. 56 2,162 1,700 
av value, 15.4¢ 18e 5. 

Cheese, tbs, 1,319 1,394 
total valine, #122 l4l 
av value, 9.2¢ l0.le 

Beef, fresh, fbs, 17,598 14,169 
total value, $1,547 1,222 
av value, &.7¢ 8.6¢ 

Beef, canned, tbs, 10,016 6,899 
total value, $837 ‘91 

Beef, salted, Tbs, 6,887 6,332 
total value, 2393 357 

Tallow, tbs, 3,185 

Bacon, ibs, 37,209 

Hams, tbs, 8,159 

Pork, tbs, 4,597 

Lard, tbs, 48,712 
total value, 3,803 
av value, 7.9c 

Oleo oil, ths, d 6.836 
total value, $607 628 

Oleomargarine, tbs, 306 553 
total value, 34 50 

Total, £15,796 13,478 





Exports of Oats and Oatmeal are assuming 
very considerable proportions. For 12 months 
of ’95, U S exports were 2,019,278 bu of oats 
compared to 581,973 last year, and of oatmeal 
35,047,649 Ibs or just three times as much as in 
like period of ’4. The average value was 
29c per bu this year against 36c last and 
of oatmeal 2.7¢c and 2.5¢c per lb. About half 
of our total exports of oats go to British Co- 
lumbia and most of the other half to the West 
Indies and Bermuda, including the Hawaii- 
an islands, only about 10 per cent ordinarily 
going to Europe. Our foreign trade in oat- 
meal varies with the price of oats, England 
taking about 75 per cent of the product, Neth- 
erlands 10 per cent, Germany 5 per cent and 
the countries to the south of us the balance. 
Imports of oatmeal were for last year only 
about 300,000 lbs, while years ago we imported 
5 to 10 times as much. 


Sugar Beets Abroad—Recent ‘levelopments 
in the beet sugar industry abroad ought to 
benefit home growers, providing the changes 
marked out are continued. In European 
countries where bounties are paid the acreage 
devoted to sugar beets shows a positive de- 
cline in spite of the encouragement afforded. 
In the six countries of chief production the 
total acreage for the season of °95-96 is only 
203,000 acres against 3,694,000 one year ago, 
311,000 two years ago, an av the past 12 years 
of 2,847,000. The decline in the price of sugar 
isa reason given for the smaller acreage. 


9 
o, 
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The Outflow of Gold—Total exports from the 
U S were three and one-half times as much 
during ’95 as were the imports, emphasizing 
the reasons for disturbance in our monetary 
system. Total exports for 12 months $104,- 
605,000, against which was an offset of only 
32,539,000. The exports were scant 3,000,000 
larger than those of ’94. 


Favorable Trade Balance—During °95 total 
exports of all kinds of merchandise from the 
U S were $824,896,000, compared with total im- 
ports of 801,627,000. This shows an excess of 
sales abroad of 23,270,000 compared with the 
merchandise brought into this country. Of 
the latter a shade more than one-half was 
dutiable. 





Co-operation That Pays is practiced by the 
orange growers at Colton, Cal. For the 
season of 1894-5 it cost them only 32c per box 
to pack and sell their fruit, while growers at 
Redlands, only a few miles distant, paid 52¢ 
for the same objects because they didn’t co- 
operate. 

Enough Rice and to Spare avas the general 
talk immediately following the harvesting of 
the last liberal crop. Imports continue reg- 
ularly, however, and there isa fairly good 
movement of domestic at southern centers 
looking toward a rapid clearance. 


The Distribution of Prunes—Up to Jan 1 
San Jose had shipped 35,000,000 Ibs, mostly 
produced in Santa Clara Co. There are at 
present about 125 cars remaining, of which 
not over 25 are in growers’ hands, the balance 
being held by the packers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


General Barrison’s 
Dational Articles 


“Chis Country of Ours” 


For the first time in our history an ex-President of the United States 

takes up the pen to write a successive series of magazine articles. In 

them he crystallizes a lifetime of study and observation of our country. 
Begun in the Christmas (December) number of 


Che Cadies’ Home Journal 


SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


¥ 


Wanted—A first-class Dan or Woman 
To look after our subscribers, secure renewals and new names. The coming season 


will be the greatest in the history of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Profitable 
employment offered. Write for particulars. 


Che Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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MARKETS’ BEGINNING TO /MOVE. 


TuEspDAY EVENING, Jan 28, 1896. 

The business world everywhere is now look- 
ing toward the advent of spring, hoping a 
material improvement over midwinter 
quietude. Wholesale’ merchants throughout 
the country report irregularly, those in central 
western states indicating a fair inquiry for 
seasonable goods, while cities deriving trade 
from the south are favored with a good busi- 
ness. Manufacturing industries present only 
moderate activity, with cotton and woolen 
goods easy in tone, boots, shoes and leather 
substantially steady and iron and steel slightly 
higher, although without special animation. 
The success of the bond issue is practically 
assured, yet the financial situation is still un- 
settled, and the stock exchanges are generally 
dull with values narrow and speculators on 
both sides holding aloof. 

In farm produce, perhaps the most important 
feature is the sign of a permanent favorable 
reaction in wheat. The recovery in prices is 
slow, accompanied by frequent relapses, and 
genuine support is still largely lacking, yet 
elements of strength can be discerned. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour last week were 3,849,- 
000 bu, according to Bradstreet’s, materially 
above any recent average, while foreign ship- 
ments of corn were fourfold the quantity sent 
abroad the corresponding week a year ago. 
Aside from considerable activity and spas- 
modie strength in hogs, the live stock markets 
remain rather narrow, wool is quiet but fairly 
tirm in tone and cotton unsettled. It is time 
for a natural reaction from the recent sharp 
decline in butter, cheese remains quiet and 
sound apples are firmly held at the low fig- 
ures. Revised prices holding good to-night 
follow: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, B 100 Ibs, #4 80 #445 #3 75 
New York, 475 465 3.80 
Buffalo, 4 60 465 375 
Kansas City, 450 395 3 60 
Pittsburg, 460 460 375 


At Chicago, the cattle trade lacks animation. 
and while prices are not much lower this week 
than during any earlier date in Jan, heaviness is 
the rule, accompanied by occasional favorable 
reactions. Advances, however, usually serve to 
draw out increased offerings from country ship- 
pers. The export trade is not satisfactory, eastern 
advices report an indifferent distribution and 
the coolers are well stocked with sides. The open 
weather which was common to most parts of the 
country during the latter half of Jan proved un- 
favorable to the trade and it is now feeling the 
effects of this. At the declines last week, amount- 
ing to 10@20c, a moderate demand was developed, 
with the feeling steadier and prices 10¢c higher 
the opening days this week. Offerings of butcher 
stock are not excessive and stockers and feeders 
are in light supply. Heavy beef cattle are rela- 
tively weaker than anything else. Revised prices 
are as follows: 





Ch to ex ship’ng steers, 465@4 8) Feeders, 3 12@3 70 
Good to ch do, 425 450 Cows, 1 8 360 
Fair to good do, 360 400 Heifers, 260 
Com to med do, 240 375 Bulls, 200 
Butchers’ steers, 32) 350 Texas steers, 2s) 
Stockers, 270 325 Veal calves, 825 675 


Sheep supplies are liberal in both western and 
eastern markets and under a restricted demand 
and warehouses full of fresh meats trade is only 
moderately active. Last week’s decline of 15a@30¢ 
has been recovered partially and prices early 
this week are quotable as follows: Good to choice 
native wethers $3@3 50, extra to fancy 3 60@3 75, 
poor to fair sheep 1 75@2 75, stockers 2 50@3, fair to 
extra lambs 3 50@ 4 65. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade lacks animation as 
at other leading points, with buyers as arule 
indifferent except at their own prices. Receipts 
for some time past have included a good many 
common cows, which are not wanted except at 
material price concessions. The receipts Monday 
of this week, the leading sale day, were 70 cars, 
against 8 a week ago. Trade is rather slow and 
prices indifferently supported. These are as fol- 
lows 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, @4.50@4 Com to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 400 420 Com to good fat cows, 150 300 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 325 375 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 275 400 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 250 306 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1400 
Rough, half-fat. 25) 350 Fresh cows ana spring- 

Com to good fat oxen, 7 75 375 ers, 15 00 4000 


Hogs share the animation in other_markets, 
with all classes of buyers well represented. The 
receipts Monday were 35 double deck loads, which 
met with a good demand at about 20¢ advance 
over last week. Prime medium weights $4 0@ 
4 6, common to fair yorkers 4 40@4 50, heavy hogs 
a slight discount, pigs 4 30@4 50, rough lots 3 50@ 
4. Sheep receipts 22 double decks Monday, a con- 
siderable decrease from the number on sale a 
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week ago. Situation not encouraging, however, 
with common lots dull to 10¢ lower. Prime weth- 


ers, 95@100 ths, $3 40@3 60, export wethers 3 65@ 
8 75, good, 85@90 tbs, 3 15@3 30, fair mixed droves 
2 30@3, poor 1 50@2 25, fair to choice lambs 3@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle fairly active under a good 
demand, especially for ripe corn-fed beeves. 
Receipts Monday 100 cars, market 10@15¢ higher 
than last week. Transactions on the basis of $4 35 
@4 60 for good to fancy steers, with medium 
weights 3 75@4 25, common lots 3@3 25, stockers 
and feeders 2 25@3 65, good to choice heifers 3 15 
@3 35, milch cows 24@48 ea, \and rather slow for 
everything except choice. Hogs again strong 
with 75 cars received the opening day of this 
week and all desirable grades selling at, 4 50@ 
465. This is an advance of 20@35c over Thursday 
of last week. Sheep market again burdened with 
large supplies, although a little more life this 
week. Fresh receipts Monday 40 cars, with 60 
held over from last Saturday, the week opening 
in fairly good shape with best lambs 15@25¢e high- 
er and sheep a shade stronger. Good to fancy 
lambs 3 75@4 75 good butcher sheep 2 75@3, fine to 
fey heavy export 3 25@ 3 75. 

At New York, cattle generally steady but not 
especially active. Export demand continues in- 
different and butchers’ trade only fair. Ordinary 
to good native steers $3 75@4 50, oxen 2a@4 bulls 
2 50@3 25, poor cows 1 25@2. Veal calves a little 
steadier but fy 0 generally ample. Poor to 
choice 4 0@7 50, heavy calves 1 75@2 50, country 
dressed veals cane P th. Hogs quiet on the basis 
of 4 50@4 65 for good to choice, country dressed , 44 
@6ic P tb. Sheep supplies plentiful, market slow 





Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of people. It 





different ways, like 
boils, salt 


other eruptions, 


manifests itself in many 


goitre, swellings, running sores, 


rheum and pimples and 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciousiy until the last 
vestige of scrofulous poison is eradicated by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 


One True Blood Purifier. 


Thousands of voluntary testimonials tell of 
suffering from scrofula, often inherited and 
most tenacious, positively, perfectly and per- 
manently cured by 


Fioods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s. 


’ H are the best after-dinner 
Hood Ss Pills pills, aid digestion. 25c. 


MAPLE SUGAR 


Bouton Reversible; 
Sap Pail Cover 


keeps — clean and sweet, 
and nothing is better, 




















more 
economical and 
durable for boil- 
ing down to 
syrup than the 


CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR 


WRITE FOR 1896 CATALOGUES. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MP6. CO., Mostrca.Or. gr 













If One 
Keeps One Hen, 





It will be a source of satisfaction 
to him to feed it with Bowker’s 
Animal Meal. It is as good for 
small flocks as for larger ones, 
and the larger ones are steady 
consumers of this Animal Meal. 
It furnishes the animal food which 
is required for the economical 
production of eggs in quantity. 
Eggs cannot be made from noth- 
ing. Feed Bowker’s Animal Meal. 

It makes hens lay ; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 months, $1. 


Four times as much for $2. 25. 
Our little book, ‘‘ The Egg,” free. 


The BOWKER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, 
Boston. 








PURE—= 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL 60., 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


Pineland Incubators. 


economical Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circu free 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER co., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


DONT BUY AN INCUBATOR 


Before sending for 
our Free Circular, or 

YY. stamps for No. 

2 Catalogue and Treatise on Incubation. 
$15 sNVINCIBLE HATCHER Old Hen Brooder i 








Simple, durable, 








1100 Egg. Self-reguiating. 150 chick size 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Chio. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


ne Meal, Crushed Oy = Shells, “ Jalcite, Crushed Flint, 





. Ground Beef Seraps. Send Sor 





Price Lis 
ORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
Prize Chester White, Berkshires, Jersey 
Calves, pure Collies, Bea gles, Fowls,cheap. 


F IC 61st year, F. MORRIS, Norw ay, "Penn. 


BEE KEEPERS, ATTENTION. 


I want to get 300 Ibs. Beeswax, fresh from the hive. 
Adulterated stuff will not do. State amount you have, 
with price per pound. F. W. BAUM, 27 West Worth- 
ington street, Springfield, Mass. 








OUR FINE WELL VATERED FARMS for 
sale or rent. Inquire of A. B. MORSS, No.4 Salt 
Springs Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Received 
Many Letters. 


One party writes that from a small adv. inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, he has received a great many letters inquiring 

rices on his stock, and while he has made but a few sales 

e is perfectly satisfied with the investment so far, and 
Says that he expects to make many more sales from the 
inquiries on hand. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 









and generally weak with some demand for choice 
muttons. Poor to good 2 25@3 25 with extra at a 


premium, common to choice lambs 3 50@5 25. 
At Boston, milch cows in generally ample sup- 
ply, with good to extra salable at $40@50 ea, 
fancy at a premium, poor lots 20@38. Two-year- 
old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@82. 
At London, American steers 94@11jc. 
ator beet 7@8jc P Ib. 


Refriger- 


7 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 








New York State—At Albany, good to ch cmy 244 
@2%ie P th, dairy 23}¢@24}c.—At Buffalo, quiet and 
lower. N Y and Pa best cmy 20a@2lc, extra west- 


ern 19@20c, N Y dairy 18@19¢e. 

At New York, since the recent decline the mar- 
ket has ruled steadier and prices well sustained. 
Buyers have done considerable trading, in some 
eases putting in stock for future use. Extra 
creamery is in fair demand, and -21e is easily 
obtained, other grades moving moderately. Elgin 
and other western cmy extras 2ic P tb, N Y and 
Pa extra emy 19c, western firsts 18@19}c, seconds 
16@17c, N Y¥ dairy half tubs extras 19¢e, firsts 16@ 
17c, western dairy firsts 15@16c, seconds 13@14}c, 
fresh factory tubs 15@15}4c, firsts 14@144c. Small 
selected lots usually command a premium of ic 
over these prices, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fafr demand 
and steady. N Y factory ch small 103@11c P tb, ch 
large 10}c, fair to good 9}@10c, part skims 6@8c. 
—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 9}4@10}c, N Y 10} 
@lic, limburger 11}@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y full cream 
cheddars 12c P Ib, Ohio 10}c, limburger 124c.—At 
Cleveland, dull and easy. Full cream cheddars 11 


@12¢, tlats 9@10}c, skims 5@8e, imt Swiss 12@124c. 
—At Toledo, slow. Full cream cheddars 10@1ic, 
flats 7@9e, skims 7@8c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cin- 


ecinnati, good to prime Ohio flat 
vorite 94@10c, twins 10@10}e. 


9@94ec, family fa- 


At Boston, receipts are again moderate and 
fancy creamery is closely sold up at the ruling 
prices. For grades below extras the call is limit- 


ed and such are dull. Quotations for round lots of 
2 to 5 tubs are as follows: Vt and NH fcy assort- 
ed sizes 23c P Ib, northern N Y 23c, western 22@ 
23e, northern firsts » eastern 20@21c, west- 
ern firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@18c, extra Vt dairy 
19¢, N Y¥ 18e, firsts 16@17c, western dairies l4e. 
Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The national dairy union urges upon butter 
dealers in cities located in states with laws reg- 
wlating or prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine, 
that the best way to reduce the sale of the bogus 
product is to form organizations, employ detec- 
tives and a lawyer, and make cases with the as- 
sistance of the state department. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—Aft Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9} @10}¢c P Ib, flats 9a10c, pound skims 3@5c, 
imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Buffalo, steady. N Y full 
cream 11@11}c, western 10@10}c, part skims 5ce.—At 
Cattaraugus, Oct full cream is quotable at 10jec P 
ib, Nov make 93c.—At Cuba, nearly all cheese in 
this section is out of first hands. Latest sales 
best full cream 9jc¢ for Oct make and 9c for later. 
Stock of cheese in hands of Cuba dealers between 
10,000 and 15,000 boxes, or 2-3 that of a year ago. 

At New York, the marketisinahealthy con- 
dition, a moderate movement of goods and hold- 
ers generally firm. Full cream York state large 
fancy 10}c P th for colored and white and 103c for 
small do. Good to ch small 9}@10}c, light skims 
small 64@7e, part skims f@ic, full skims 2@3c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fairly steady 
on fancy grades. Extra western cmy 20@21c P ib, 
fair to prime 15@18c, prints 20c, good to ch 18@19¢e. 
—At Pittsburg, extra emy 22@23c, dairy 13@l4c, 
country 15e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and 
creased consumptive demand. 
Elgin 23e P tbh, Ohio 19c, dairy 
land, moderately active. Good to ch cmy 19@22e, 
dairy 12@16c.—At Toledo, quiet and firm. Good 
to ch cmy 22@23c, dairy 20@21c.—At Cincinnati, fey 
Elgin emy 22c, Ohio 16@18¢e, ch dairy 10@12c.—At 
Urbana, Champaign Co, 10@13c.—At London, 
Madison Co, 124c.—At Bucyrus, Crawford Co, 10@ 
l4ec, 

At Liverpool, American finest white and 
ed firm at 9$c p tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Apples. 

At New York, good red fruit continues in good 
demand and higher, some extra above quotations. 
Winesaps $2 50@350 P bbl, Baldwins 25@23 50, 
Spy 225@3, screenings 1 75@2 75, Ben Davis 2 25 
@3 25, northern fey selected 2 50@3 50, Va York 
Imperial 2 50@3 25, common 1@1 50. 

At Boston, market quict under liberal supplies, 
Greenings $2@2 50 P bbl, Baldwins 3@3 25, west- 


20@22e 


lower under de- 
Good to ch emy, 
11@12c.—At Cleve- 


color 





ern mixed 1 75@2 25, Ben Davis 2@250, King 3@ 
3 50, Talman Sweets 2@3. 
Canned Goods. 
Stocks of canned corn in the central states are 





THE LATEST 





MARKETS 


considerably in excess of a year ago, and of toma- 
toes about the same as then, according to See 
Julius 8. Edwards of the western packers’ canned 
goods ass’n. In his compilation of Jan 18, the 
amount of goods on hand a week earlier in 11 
states from Ohio to Ark and Kan, north to Minn, 
included 450,708 cases corn against 297,737 one year 
ago. Stocks of canned tomatoes were 230,517 and 
227,904 cases. The annual convention of this ass’n 
will be hela in Chicago Feb 11 to 14. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, there is sufficient strength to bare- 
ly maintain prices, but the marketis quiet. Fey 
evap’d apples 7wije Pp ib, ch 64@6}c, prime 53@6ce, 
sun-dried sliced 3@3}c, quarters 3}@4c, chopped 2 
@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 6@7c, cherries 8@ 


10c, blackberries 3}@4c, evap’d raspberries 19¢, 
sun-dried 174c, huckleberries 6@64c, 
During 11 months ending Dee 1, ’95, 14,433,000 


Ibs dried apples valued at $772,000, were exported, 


compired with only 3,676,000 tbs worth 229,000 
corresponding period in ’94. 
Eggs. 

At New York, occasional advances are caused 

by dealers withholding supplies and the situa- 


tion is unsettled. Fey new-laid nearby 19¢ Pp dz, 
N Y country marks 17}a@ise, Pa 18@18ic, western 
17$c, southern l7ec, ch refrigerator 15@154c, limed 
l4c, culls and seconds $2 50@3 50 P case. 

At Boston, a full supply offered and a generally 
lower market. Nearby and Cape fey 20@22e P dz, 
ch fresh eastern 19c, fair to good 16@18ce, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 19e P dz, Mich,O and Ind fey 174@18e, 
fair to good 15a@16e P dz, refrigerator 14@15c, lim- 
ed 15c. ® 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull, only a small jobbing trade 
reported, Western bran 65@75¢ P 100 ths, rve feed 
62}c, linseed meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil 

[To Page 120.] 





THE WCORLD’S EIGHTH WONDER. 

It’s not a pyramid nor a hanging garden; it’s 
Salzer’s Silver Mine Oats, which yielded 209 bu per 
acre. Silver King Barley produces 116 bu per acre. 
You can beat that in 1896 and win $200. Largest 
grass, clover and grain seed growers in America! 

148-page mammoth catalog 5¢ postage, or if 
you will cut this out and send it with 10¢ postage 
to the John A. Salzer Seed Co, La Crosse, Wis, you 
will their mammoth catalog and ten 
packages of grains and grasses, including package 


receive 


| of Silver Mine Oats and Silver King Barley. 
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Leather gets 


hard and brittle—use Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONIONS 


ARE CHEAP sis3%22ton. 


J but no cheaper comparatively. They are a 
reliable standard veqetant. and the grower 
who has the skill and soil to produce a good 
crop every year will make it pay in the end. 


NOW IS THE TIMETO STAY IN 


while prices are lowest. The seed plays its 
part. The right kind, with a 90 per cent 
growth, is a good start. This list contains 
the leaders, and the has been grown 
yf from pedigree onions, picked out for seed 
each year. The crop will be like them if 
grown right. Pkt. Oz. 44-Ib. Ib. 
Red Wethersfield.. §¢. 15C. 35C. $1.06 
Yellow Danvers... 3C. 7¢. 20c. .58 









Yel. Globe Danvers §cC. 15C. 30C. 1.00 
Large Red Globe... 5C. I5C. 45C- 1.40 
(| Eariy Red Globe... §C. 15C. 50C. 1.75 
\ Extra E’ly Flat Red §c. 15C. 45C. 1.50 
Large Yellow Globe 5c, 15C. 40C. 1.25 


Ideal White Globe. 10C. 25¢. 60C. 2.25 
Five pound lots, 10c. per Ib. less. 

Our splendid 116-page Seed Catalogue for 

1896 tells the whole story for Garden, Lawn 

and Farm, is mailed FREE with every order, 


AUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
CHICAGO: 84 and 86 Randoiph St. 
NEW YORK: 26 Barclay St. 


H a specialty, by the 100, or 
Choice Peach Trees 1000, or in "car lots. Send 
for prices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 














TREES 


Pear, Cherry, Apple, Grapes, Currants, Japan Plums 
German Prunes. Al 
from disease. 


ROGERS NURSERY C0., 


Guaranteed free 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


PEACHES 


Box 30, Moorestown, N. J. Crosby & Champion. 




















PEACH, PEAR, PLUMLLEADING AND NEW VARIETIES 


ket Strawberries fully tested. 
Leader, < EVERYTHING 


CHOICE FOR 
sent free will save you money. 


Raspberries—Miller. London, Columbian. 
THE FRUIT GROWER AT FIRST COST. 


eal, Oriole, Lady Thompson are the coming mar- 
Blackberries— Maxwell, Eldorado, 
Our catalog 











MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 








Buy Seeds of BURPEE 


Get the BEST and Save Money! 


Write to-day for BURPEE’S BLUE LIST,—giving Wholesale Prices for Market 


Gardeners. 


Choice YELLOW DANVERS ONION at 75 CENTS PER POUND,— 


RED WETHERSFIELD at $1.00 PER POUND. 
Have you read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1896? It is a handsome 


BOOK of 184 pages. 
intend to purchase Seeds. 


Price 10 cents (less than cost), but mailed FREE to all who 
WRITE TO-DAY! 


Do not delay. Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Farmers growing Jobes’ ‘‘ Mortgage Lifter’ 
The grain is:the heaviest in existence ; 


having mortgages on their farms. 


“Mortgage Lifter” Oats. 


oats have little excuse for 


no other oats weigh 50 pounds to the measured bushel. 


The ‘‘ Mortgage Lifter ’’ 
and healthy. 
weather do not affect its growth. 


is very early. 
Protracted droughts, heavy rains, hot winds and raw, freezing 
3,500 Ibs. to the acre, or 110 bushels by 


Stiff strong straw, very hardy 


weight, is not too large a crop to expect. 
Write us for our catalogue, and let us quote you prices for enough of the “ Mortgage Lifter”’ for you 


to give them a fair trial. They are 


‘* BLOODED SEED.”’ 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Honeoye Falls, New York. 
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NEW YORK. 


The Legislature—Gov Morton sent an im- 
portant message to the legislature last week 
in which he calls attention to the fact that 
the file of bills thus far introduced show an 
aggregate appropriation of more than two and 
one-half million dollars. The governor con- 
siders it his duty to say that the amount seems 
excessive, considering that the annual appro- 
riation and supply bills have not as yet 
yeen presented for consideration. Attention 
is directed to the amendment to the constitu- 
tion adopted last fall, providing for the crea- 
tion of a debt of $9,000,000 for canal improve- 
ment: also the state care of insane, necessi- 
tating a tixed addition of the tax rate to one- 
third of a mill, or $1,451,000. Especial reasons 
exist why economy should be practiced. In 
the assembly last week C. J. Smith introduced 





a bill providing for the purchase of a road 
machine in highway districts with the ap- 
proval of one-half of the taxpayers; Mr 


Stranahan, amending the law relating to vil- 
lage assessments and tax levies. In the sen- 
ate a good roads bill was introduced by Sena- 
tor Nusbaum of Albany. Jt provides that the 
boards of supervisors in any county may re- 
pair and improve the public roads in such 
county by laying macadam, Telford macadam 
or other stone or concrete material, such as 
will form a permanent roadbed with smooth 
surface. A superintendent may be appointed 
whose salary is to be a county charge, but 
other expenses are to be charged as _ follows: 
15 per cent to the town wherein made, 35 per 
cent to the county at large and the remaining 
50 per cent to the state at large. The bill also 
provides for the issuance of bonds to pay for 
such improvements. Senator Sullivan, ex- 
empting veterinary surgeons from jury duty. 
Senator Burns, providing for preserving for- 
ever the New York and Albany post road as a 
state public highway, and directs that the 
highway shall be kept open and free to all 
travelers and shall not be obstructed in any 
way. Owing to the fact that two important 
senate committees were in attendance at 
hearings in New York and Brooklyn, it was 
deemed expedient to adjourn over from 
Thursday until Monday evening, Jan 27, leay- 
ing the assembly only in session. 


The State Farmers’ League held its annual 
meeting in Albany Wednesday, Jan 22, Presi- 
dent Collins presiding, who delivered his an- 
nual address, touching upon the various mat- 
ters of interest to the organization and the 
work which it had performed during the past 
year. It showed gratifying results and gave 
promise of equally good work for the future. 
The ofticers elected were: President, L. D. 
Collins, Colome, Albany county; vice-presi- 
dents, D. C. Curtis, Horseheads, Chemung 
county; H. G. Ambler, Chatham, Columbia 
county; J. P. Foote, Clinton, Oneida county, 
E. E. Davis, Whitehall, Washington county, 
E. Starkweather, Worcester, Otsego county, 
and G. Jenkens, Queensbury; secretary, 
Archer La Grange, Singerlands, Albany 
county; treasurer, P. Van Ness, East 
Greenbush, Rensselaer county; lecturer, N. 
G. Spalding, Schodack Landing, Rensselaer 
county. The meeting was of a routine nature 
and adjourned after listening to suggestions 
for work in the future. 


Burdette, Schuyler Co—Most of the taxes are 


ea It was almost 1 percent. There hasn’t 
een sleighing yet. The roads are smooth. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 











































































































Stock is doing well. Cows bring $35. Lambs 
have all been bought up. I - 5c to go this 
month. Hay 15 per ton and scarce at that. 
George Snyder commenced shipping his win- 
ter lambs this week, had over 100. Some of 
them weighed 40 lbs. Mark Martin and G. B. 
Stoloff are also in the business. It pays. 
George Smith has bought William MHard’s 
goods and rented his store for three years. He 
is selling off at auction to make place tor a 
new stock. There are over 100scholars attend- 
ing our school, which is in a prospering condi- 
tion. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, Jan 25—Farmers are 
busy getting up their summer wood. There 
has been but little snow yet. Barns look 
empty now; hay is worth $14 per ton and 
searce at that. J.C. Beecher is doing a lum- 
ber job of 200,000 ft, which is quite a job for 
this town. There are quite a good many 
changes in real estate and a great many more 
farms worked on shares than for years. 
Grain is so low itis hard to find money for 
taxes, which are higher than for several 
years. A good many potatoes are held for 
better prices. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Jan 24—The sleigh- 
ing throughout this region is good. The 
snow is not deep, is packed hard and smooth 
and with the moderately cool weather makes 
sleighingeall that could be desired. Farmers 
are taking advantage of it, hauling logs to the 
mills and some produce to market. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, Jan 23—Wood 
piles are being made up, while little if any 
cord wood is being cut. Dry oak wood carted 
to Riverhead brings $3 per cord. Farmers 
here are feeding stock on corn fodder and 
straw and selling all their hay. Fertilizers 
for the coming season are engaging farmers’ 
attention. The past season has somewhat 
discouraged a few, while all agree that less 
fertilizer will be used this year. The good 
price realized for hay, if it continues, will 
induce many not to break any grass ground 
this year. The rain of to-day was very much 
needed, as many cisterns were very low. J. 
Howell Benjamin and William V. Young have 
had wells driven and have erected windmills. 
George F. Terry and J. W. Fanning have also 
driven wells and expect soon to erect mills. 
Farmers are looking forward with interest to 
the farmers’ institute to be held at Riverhead 
on the 5th and 6th of next month. 


MARYLAND. 








Caroline Co O—The Peninsula horticultural 
society which met at Denton in this county 
about 50 miles q of Baltimore was one of great 
interest to practical fruit growers. Prof H. E. 
Van Deman, ex-chief of the U S pomological 
division, presided. Charles Wright of Sea- 
ford, Del,chairman of the committee on fruits, 
reported strawberries at one-fourth of a crop, 
black raspberries almost a failure so far as 
profit was concerned. Under favorable condi- 
tions, he regarded the red raspberry as one 
among the very safest small fruits to tie to 
as a source of revenue. The Kieffer pear was 
referred to as the pear for the business _horti- 
culturist from the fact that it brings more 
bushels and more dollars than any other. A 
five-year-old tree will yield 15 baskets of pears, 


which if they net but 25c per basket pays 
well. Prof W. S. Massey of the N C experi- 
ment station, in his lecture on pruning and 


the management of orchard trees, recomimend- 
ed the seeding of the bearing orchard with 
grass, this to be cut at frequent intervals and 
allowed to decay upon the surface, the 
grass land to receive an annual top-dressing 
of acid phosphate. J. W. Kerr, a recognized 
authority on plums, reported that the Japa- 
nese varieties yielded the largest crops: that 
the plum crop paid as well as any other va- 
riety of fruit and that the information received 
in regard to acreage to be planted indicated 
that eer prices would be likely to prevail 
in the near future. Capt R. S. Emory of 
Kent county referred to the necessity of tind- 
ing some method to prevent blight, as well as 
to stop the importation of insects and dis- 
semination of diseased trees by irresponsible 
tree agents. He considers the San Jose scale 
the worst insect he has to contend with. In 
1888 he had but 260 trees affected, but 2500 of 
the adjoining trees have also been attacked 
by this scale. He hoped that the state legis- 
lature would enact some stringent regulations 
so that the further spread of the disease may 
be prevented. Prof Beckwith of the Delaware 





agricultural college delivered a very able and 


timely address on marketing fruits. Prof 
James S. Robinson called attention to the 
question of cold storage and told of caseg 
where apples purchased at 50 cents a_ barrel 
in September? before the expiration of three 
months sold for $2.50. President Van De- 
man delivered his annual address in the ey- 


ening. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has issued his 
preliminary report. The first part of it is de- 
voted to the work of the department in pre- 
venting the adulteration of food products and 
the sale of imitation dairy products as real. 
The enforcement of existing laws prevents in 
this state alone a loss of at least $20,000,000 
annually. Mention is made of the principal 
adulterations discovered. The second topic 
taken up is the work of the Subdivision of 
farmers’ institutes. The work thus far has 
clearly demonstrated the increased benefits 
from institutes held for a single day only in 
each place. This plan reaches a larger num- 
ber of farmers than any other. A careful se- 
lection of the points at which the institutes 
are held will enable institutes to reach a class 
of farmers not hitherto reached. An increased 
appropriation for this department 1s recom- 
mended. The work of the subdivisions of 
economic zoology and of forestry is also de- 
scribed. In the latter department Dr Roth- 
rock reports that only one-fourth of the forest 
fires in the state are caused by locomotives, 
while three-fourths are the result either of ac- 
cident or design. The report then touches on 
the work laid out for the state veterinarian 
and what has been done in enforcing the laws 
regarding the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizers. The last part of the report is devoted 
to taxation. It says that there is much con- 
fusion, especially among farmers, in relation 
to the taxation of real estate, and in many 
cases the tax rates upon the assessed values of 
farms are confounded with that upon their 
actual or real values and as a result the rate 
on actual values is overestimated. Investiga- 
tion showed that in some towns different 
farms were taxed at different rates, that is, 
taking into account the actual values and the 
amount of taxes paid. Some valuable statis- 
tics are given and the work on this line will 
be kept up the coming year. Some figures are 
given on the rates of wages in the state. 





Horticulturists Meet. 





The 4lst annual meeting of the western New 
York horticultural society convened in YMCA 
musie hall in Rochester, Jan 22, with about 400 
persons present. At 4o’clock, W. C. Barry, presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order, and at once 
named the various committees. Then followed his 
report, in which he declared that the products of 
the soil constitute, in a large degree, the wealth 
of the county. With the present competition so 
keen care and economy was compelled in the 
management of properties and every foot of land 
should be made to yield something. There are 
thousands of acres in New York state which, if 
properly drained, would yield handsomely. He 
advocated the construction of suitable storage 
houses, so that fruit could be held back in case of 
agiutin the market. Fertilizers also received 
attention. Muriate oi potash and bone meal was 
recommended in preference to wood ashes. Ref- 


Of Wonderful Value, and Free. 

Tired bodies, pale and sunken cheeks, haggard 
eyes, sleepless nights, and weak nerves, are ruin- 
ing our lives and killing our people. No wonder 
tlese poor sufferers bless Dr Greene for his great 
offer. He is the most successful specialist‘in cur- 
ing nervous and chronic diseases, and the discov- 
erer of that wonderful medicine, Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. He has establish- 
ed a system of letter correspondence at his office, 
35 West 14th St, New York City, by which all can 
write him about their complaints, and by men- 
tioning the symptoms they suffer from and telling 
him how they feel, they will receive an answer 
from him, free of charge, giving a complete de- 
scription of their case and telling just what ails 
them. He gives most careful attention to every 
letter, tells just what to do to be cured perfectly 
and permanently, and makes all understand ex- 
actly what their complaint is. And all this costs 
nothing. No journey to the city, no doctor’s fee, 
the best medical advice and consultation in the 
world, and nothing to pay. The Doctor makes 4 
specialty of treating patients through letter cor- 
respondence, and it is successful. Write him at 
once, reader, and you will almost certainly be 
made strong and well.—[Adv. 

















was made to members deceased 


during 


che year, among whom was J. J. Thomas of Union 
springs, N Y, who died Feb 22, 189, in his 85th 
year. 
An 
question Does that form of plowing known as 


animated discussion next ensued on the 


subsoiling receive the attentio. it should in the 
preparation of land for fruit growing? -5xsoil- 
ing was advocated on heavy, clay soils especially, 
as putting the land in shape to hold by ~— 
sion much larger quantities of water. Prof Rob- 
erts of Ithaca regarded it as especially applicable 
to land set to vineyards or orchards, or where in- 
tensified agriculture is practiced. 

The first item on the afternoon program was the 
reading of the reports of the committee on foreign 


fruits and of ornamental trees and shrubs. The 
chairman of these committees is the venerable 
George Ellwanger, and the reports were read by 
his son. J. A. Wileox of Portland, Me, read a 
paper on Culture of the dewberry. A report 
from the committee on entomology was read by’ 
the chairman, M. V. Slingerland of Cornell uni- 
versity. He congratulated fruit growers that no 
new insect had appeared, but urged a continued 
warfare on such as had been held in check by 
arsenites. In answer to a question as tu how 


strong kerosene emulsion might be used for the 
cigar case bearer, without rear to apple foliage, 
Mr Sing: rland replied that with a 50 gallon cask 
use about five or six gallons of the standard emul- 
sion. An exceedingly lively discussion was _ pro- 
voked by the question, Apple orcharding—will it 
yay to push the same? If so what sorts? S. D. 
Willard said it would if varieties were planted 
that would resist the scab. 


A paper on crimson clover, its value in fruit 
culture, and how to use it. In the discussion 
which followed it was urged that purchasers of 
erimson clover seed be careful to procure home- 
grown. George G. Atwood’s paper on Pruning 


and pruning tools was accompanied by _ practic- 
all lessons on young stock. Then followed a 
yaper by John W. Spencer of Westfield, N Y, on 
What it costs to produce an acre of grapes in 
Chautauqua county. Currants and gooseberries— 
are they paying crops? created much discussion, 
in which it was claimed both are profitable. J. 
H. Hale of South Glastonbury, Ct, on Irrigation 
in fruit culture was interesting, and his acidress 
was well discussed. The claim is that judicious 
irrigation in time of drouth is feasible and _ prof- 
itable. New or little known: varieties of fruits; 
treatment of plum diseases, was the dual title of 
a paper read by 8. A. Beach of the N Y agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

The second day’s session opened with a paper 
by W. D. Barns of Middle Hope, N Y, on How the 
experiment station may help the fruit grower. L, 
J. Farmer of Pulaski,N Y,read a paper on The new 
strawberry culture. H. E. Van Deman of Parkers- 
burg, W Va, read an exhaustive _— on Nut 
culture for New York state. This culture he said 
was much neglected; that thousands of trees bear- 
ing nuts were to be found in the fields. Charles 
A. Green, Rochester, contributed a paper on Com- 
oer in fruit growing; and B. J. Case, Sodus, 
N Y, a paper on Evaporated apples in Wayne Co. 
Prof I. P. Roberts read a paper on The invisible 
friends and enemies of fruit growers; then J. H,. 
Hale spoke on The business side of fruit selling or 
marketing. W. W. Paree, Rochester, presented 
Common errors in the arrangement of home 
grounds and how to avoid them, and W. Paddock, 
Geneva, reported for the committee no_ botany 
and plant diseases, followed by George C. Snow 
for the committee on small fruits. 

W. C. Barry was re-elected president, and §8. D, 
Willard, Geneva; Wing R. Smith, Syracuse; George 
A. Sweet, Dansville; and Claudius L. Hoag, Lock- 
port, vice-presidents; John Hall, Rochester, was 


AGENTS WANTED. We desire to secure a 


nimber of experienced 
cCanvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











re SALE—Registered Jersey cattle of all ages (20 2-year old 
heifers), grand butter strains. Farmers’ prices. STOUGHTON 
& BURNHAM, Montague, Mass. Breeders of Ingh class regis- 

red Jerseys. Choice family and dairy cows a specialty. Inspec- 
tion and correspondence invited. (Calves by express $25.00.) No 
general catalog. Please state what you want. 








‘XPERT Farm Manager wants position. Was born and bred 

4 onafarm. Graduated at Mass. Agl. Col. Supt. three 3 
celebrated Echo Dairy farm in Conn. with 100 Jerseys and_500 
acres. Also supt. past three years N. J. State Agl. Col. farm. Best 
of references, Correspondence invited at once. E. A. JONES, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 2 


E°¢s for Hatching from high grade R. C. White, R. C. Brown, 
4 S.C. Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas, greatest layers on 
earth: safe shipment guaranteed, 15 Eggs $1.00; 26 $1.50. Send for 
Circular free. OTTAQUECHEE POULTRY YARDS, North 
Hartland, Vermont. 


FAr™ ERS—I am selling good, clean Clover seeds and seed oats 
at the lowest living profit. Send stamp for prices. Address 
WILLIAM THOMAS RUCHANA N, Wilmington, Delaware. 














Foe SALE—Cheap, a few Registered Dorset Horned sheep. 
CHAS. J. HODGE, Lake View, N. Y. 








HOROUGHBRED COLLIE PUPS. ‘Ten dollars. A. Le 


ROGERS, Midvale, Pa. 


REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON'S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 








re-elected secretary-treasurer. The display of 
fruit was exceedingly fine, and a large variety 
of spraying appliances was also displayed. 


The New York Farmers’ Congress. 





One of the largest meetings of farmers held in 
} w York state perfected an organization under 
the above title Jan 21 and 22, in Geological 
hall, Albany, pursuant to a call issued last fall, 
granges, leagues, farmers’ clubs and lodges of 
Patrons of Husbandry sending delegates. This 
organization will act in conjunction with the 
nationa: congress and thus more effectually reach 
congress when action is desired upon matters 
coming properly under the jurisdiction of the 
national government. President L. D. Collins of 
the state farmers’ league called the meeting to 
order, delivering an address of some length, set- 
ting forth the purposes of the meeting, stating 


that it was purely a farmers’ convention in 
which all would have proper recognition and 
ample opportunity to express their views. A 


temporary organization was formed with Albert 
Stewart of South Argyle, Washington county, in 
the chair. N. G. Spalding presented therepor of 
the delegates to the national farmers’ congress 
regarding the proposition to form an association 
in New York state similar to the national body. 
The depression in the agricultural situation was 
touched upon and remedies suggested. The re- 
port also brought up the matter of good roads, 
taxation, canals and freight rates. William H. 
Slingerland of Albany county offered a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the law as to the 
opening of new rouds and the changing of old 
ones. In advocating his regolution Mr Slinger- 
land showed the evils of appointing commissions 
to open or change roads. Other speakers on the 
resolution were George Hatfield of Oneida county 
and R. A. Van Deusen of Albany county. 

At the evening session a permanent organiza- 
tion was effected as follows: President, Arthur 
Stewart, South Argyle, Washington county; vice- 
presidents, A. W. Litchard, Rushford, Allegany 
county; George A. Smith, Frankfort, Herkimer 
county; George T. Powell, Ghent, Columbia 
county; N. G. Spalding, Schodack Landing, Rens- 


selaer county; Cortland Robinson, Pleasant 
Plains, Dutchess county; ex-officio, the presi- 
dents of the various agricultural societies; treas- 
urer, Henry S. Ambler, Chatham, Columbia 


county; secretary, L. D. Collins, Jr, Albany; as- 
sistant secretaries, John A. C. Wright, Rochester, 
and B. W. Stryker, Castleton, Rensselaer county. 
Legislative committee, Jonathan Wyckoff, Onon- 
daga county; L. D. Collins, Albany county; W. A. 
Carpenter, Steuben county; Albert Stewart, 
Washington county; Henry 8S. Ambler, Columbia 
county; Gardner Morey, Rensselaer county; P. D. 
Johnson, Albany county; executive committee, 
L. D. Collins, Albany county; George Hatfield, 
Oneida county; N. G. Spalding, Rensselaer coun- 
ty; J.S. Woodward, Niagara county; ex-officio, 
residing officers of the state grange, Patrons of 
ndustry, Farmers’ league, alliance and other 
state organizations; finance committee, L. D. 
Collins, Albany county; W. H. Slingerland, Alba- 
ny county; W. 8. Miller, Rensselaer county; E. A. 
Van Pelt, Rensselaer county; William Eldridge, 
Washington county; Frank B. Kemme, Rensse- 
laer county; committees on constitution and by- 
laws and roads and resolutions were also named. 

In accepting the presidency of the organization 
Mr Stewart said that he realized the importance of 
the gathering and the purposes of the conven- 
tion. Reports were received by the congress from 
Chairman Hulbert on constitution and by-laws; 
Chairman Hall on resolutions, Chairman Wright 
on roads. Addresses were made by various dele- 
gates on topics pertinent to the occasion, occupy- 
ing the most of the session of Wednesday morn- 
ing, outlining the purposes of the congress and 
the good work of which it was capable by com- 
plete organization and active effort on the part 
of those intrusted with the welfare of the organi- 
zation. The purposes of the congress are best de- 
seribed in the following, which was adopted as 
the constitution and by-laws of the organization: 
“The object of this congress shall be to promote 
unity of action and centralization of effort among 
the farmers’ organizations of the state, including 
the’ Patrons of Husbandry, Patrons of Industry, 
farmers’ league, farmers’ alliance and the agri- 
cultural societies, good roads associations, clubs 
and all other farmers’ organizations.’’ 

— — 


County Agricultural Societies. 


Representatives from no less than 40 counties re- 
sponded to the call for the annual meeting of 
the organization held in Geological hall, Thurs- 
day, Jan 23. President A. C. Brundage of Bath, 
Steuben county, presided and delivered his annual 
address, in which he reviewed the history of the 
association during the past year; referred to the 
work done by the legislative committee on the bill 
giving the town fairs a pro rata distribution of 
the Ives pool money; recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee to visit county societies 
or the purpose of conferring with the officers and 
inspecting exhibits, all with a view of increasin 
the interest in agricultural work; also urge 
closer relationship between the state association, 
the state agricuitural society and the state agri- 
cultural department. The report from the com- 
mittee on legislation reviewed the history of 
county and town fair societies in regard to the 
passage of the bill by the legislature by which 
the county societies received but 70 per cent and 
town fair associations 30 per cent of the pool 
money. It was urged that county societies be 
more prompt in filing their annual statements. 
The date of the annual meeting was changed so 
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as to meeton the first Thursday following the 
annual meeting of the state agricultural society, 
which occurs on the third Wednesday in January. 
The treasurer was directed to write the delinquent 
societies urging them to pay up their dues, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the constitu- 
tion; and the secretary was directed to send out 


a letter requesting societies not already con- 
nected with the organization to join. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, A..C. Brunp- 


dage, Steuben; vice-presidents, R. B. Lefferts, 
Yates, and J. H. Durkee, Washington, secretary, 
George McCann, Chemung; treasurer, George 
Sherwood, Lewis. 





Country Produce [larkets, 





NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes dull at 90¢c@ 
$1 P bbl, onions 1 75@2, turnips 50@60ce P bu, cab- 
bages 3@3 50 P 100, lettuce 30@35e P dz, celery 
#e@1, pea beans 1 70@1 75 Pp bu, apples 2@2 75 p 
bbl, cranberries 7 50@8. Strictly fresh eggs 26@27e 
Pp dz, cold storage 19@20c, chickens 10@lle ®P tb 
lw, 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@13c lw, 13@15¢ dw, 
ducks 11@12¢e 1 w, 12@13e d w, geese 10@1le 1 w, 11 
@ic dw. Standard corn 40@42c P bu, oats 26@ 
27e, bran 13 50@14 P ton, cottonseed meal 17@17 50, 
middlings 16@17, loose hay 15@16, baled 15@15 50, 
clover 13 50@14 50, rye strawe 10@11, oat 7 50@8 50. 
Mixed butchers’ steers 54@64c P tb, veal calves 6} 
ase, hogs 34@4t4c, sheep 6@7c. 

At Buffalo, fresh nearby eggs 20@2lc Pp dz, 
held 14@15c, turkeys 9@10ec P tbl w, 12@13¢ dw, 
chickens 84@9e 1 w, 9@10c d w, heavy capons 16@ 
ljc, ducks 13@14c. Baled timothy hay $17@17 50 #* 
ton, clover mixed 15@15 50, rye straw 10, No 2 corn 
30i¢ P bu, No2 white oats 224@24c, barley 42@ 
46c, rye 44@45ce. Apples 2@3 25 P bbl, turnips 35@ 
40c P bu, cabbage 3@4 50 P 100. 

In Other Places—At Baiting Hollow, Suffolk 
Co, potatoes 14@20¢c P bu, timothy hay $18 ®P ton, 
mixed 15@16, eggs 16@18c P dz, beef 6@7c P bb, 
white beans 150 p bu.—At Catlin, Chemung Co, 
hay 14, cows 25, sheep 3@é 50.—At Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer Co, rye 40@43c, potatoes 45@50c, hay 13. 
—At Millbrook, Dutchess Co, beef 5@7c, lambs 4@ 
5e, sheep 2@3c, pork 3@5c, eggs 24c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, winter 
bran $12 50@13 25 P ton, ch timothy hay 16 50@17, 
No1 15 50, mixed clover 13@13 50, rye straw 14@ 
14 25. Potatoes 25@28e P bu, onions 45@50c, cab- 
bage 4 50@6 P 100, turnips 30@35¢e P bu, apples 2@ 
PY bbl. Nearby fresh eggs 17@17ic P dz, 
fowls 9¢ P th 1 w, 9@94e d w, chickens 74@8c 1w, 
8@10c d w, turkeys 8@9c 1 w,10@13c d w, ducks 12@ 
15c, geese 8@l11c. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 19@20c P dz, cold stor- 
age 16@l17c, chickens 55@65c P prl w, 12@124c P 
tbh d w, turkeys 9@10¢ 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 13@ 
l4c, geese 9@10c. Potatoes 25@30ce P bu, onions 50 
a@60c, beets 1 25@1 50 P bbl, carrots 1@1 25, pars- 
nips 1 50@1 75, squash 1@1 25 pP bbl, cranberries 
8 50@9 50. No 1 timothy hay 16@16 25 P ton, clover 
14@14 50, prairie 11 25@11 50, middlings 13 50@14, 
bran 11 25@11 75. 


2 75 


rr 
The Milk Market. 


At Philadelphia, the Feb price of milk is 4c Pp 
qt, wholesale. This represents the price deliver- 
ed on the milk railway platforms, the farmers 
paying the freight, which generally is a uniform 
one of 4¢. The market is easy, with considerable 
surplus, although the situation is more favorable 
to a maintenance of the winter price than it was 
earlier in Jan. Prices on the Philadelphia milk 
exchange are usually fixed from month to month, 
although’'as a rule they do not change from 
April 1 to Oct 1. In recent years, these have been, 
as a rule, 3c P qt delivered at the platforms. The 
fall and winter season, up to late Jan, was not sat- 
isfactory to dealers, the market lacking activity. 
Offerings have been burdensome much of the 
time, due in part to the open season and to the 
increased offerings through new shippers. Deal- 
ers were last fall expecting restricted supplies 
owing to the drouth conditions which had prevail- 
ed, and added many dairies to their lists, the sup- 
ply finally proving burdensome. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and ali Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming 
tie Pewee, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 


WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT. 









wi Ix one piece with hook.Dand- 
not somely made from tinned mal- 
break. leable iron. Far superior to all others 
Bend for Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods, 
woular. HAKLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA. N.Y. 





AGENTS TO SELL CIGARS TO DEALERS; $18 weekly 
experience not required. Samples free. Re ly 
with 2c stamp. National Consolidated Co.,Chicago, iL. 
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ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE. 


The Patrons of Industry. 

This organization is making an active canvass 
of the farmers in several sections of New York 
state. It includes both farmers and other work- 
ing men, and their wives and families, and its 
schief object is buying together. It thus differs 

from the grange in being more of a business 
organization and less social and educational, 
although each lodge is free to develop the laiter 
features to any extent. It also differs from the 
grange in admitting other than farmers and their 
families. It has been especially strong in north- 
ern New. York, but is now pushing into the cen- 
tral :ud eastern parts. Quite a number of new 
luvcal and county organizations have been perfect- 
ed in Otsego and Dutchess counties and  neigh- 
boring sections. It claims to have county branch- 
es in 17 counties and even claims to outnum- 
ber the grange. 

The Patrons of Industry method is to concen- 
trate all their trade with one store or merchant 
at a certain advance over cost price, the facts 
to be proven by showing the invoices to a com- 
mittee of the lodge. This work is sometimes ac- 
complished only after much friction and creating 
wide-spread bad feeling. Of course all such com- 
motion is quite unnecessary. If the people will 
put up the cash with which to buy their supplies, 
they will have no difficulty in getting the best 
prices, if not from their local dealer, then from 
merchants in other towns and cities. 

The officers of the New York state Patrons of 
Industry, any of whom will be happy to give fur- 
ther information, are as follows: President, W. 
S. Donnelly of Ketchum’s Corners, Saratoga Co; 
vice president, T. H. Cox of Lee Center, Oneida 
Co; Secretary, F. J. Reiley of Ballston Spa, Sara- 
toga Co; Trustees, J. E. Beardsley of Malone, 
Franklin Co, C. W. Snyder of Lansingburg, Rens- 
selaer Co and C. A. James of North Gage, Oneida 
Co. Mr Donnelly is also the national president, 
and the national secretary is G. A. Bennett of 
Marengo, Ill. 

Work for the Grange to Do. 
L. W. GRISWOLD, BOUCKVILLE, N Y. 

To name the order in which I think it will be 
easiest to unite the farmers in an irresistible de- 
mand for reform in legislative matters, I would 
name the grange as first, for the reason that it is 
the only organized representative of the agricul- 
tural interests here, that is equipped with power 
of concentration sufficient to influence legislation. 

It is none too early for the grange to begin pre- 
paring itself for its legislative campaign in the 
legislative of 1897. If it isto influence legislation 
thoroughly, it must be in training. The farmers 
must have their objective points of attack, disci- 
pline the army, and provide arms and equipment. 
This is not too strong a figure of speech, for there 
will necessarily be some severe campaigning if the 
farmers get their wants from the state legislature. 

The grange should teach its members to act on 
the suggestions givenin the editorial published 
in THE AGRICULTURIST of July 20,‘‘to support can- 
didates who, if elected, can be trusted to take care 
of the farmers.’’ They should attend the primary 
conventions and elect to all higher conventions 
men of the same calling, and at the higher con- 
ventions put in nomination men who are agricul- 
turists, then see that they are elected. 

Iam not blaming those who already represent 
us for their nomination and election, but if 
there is ever a change we have got to attend the 
primary conventions and get men of our profes- 
sion on all tickets if possible. If we do not suc- 
ceed, then step over party lines and elect thefman 
that represents our interests. Itis the state gov- 
ernment, more than the national, that comes 
nearest to our daily lives and happiness and we 
must therefore elect men who have beenjso situat- 
ed that their minds have conceived the needs of 
the common people. 


NEW YORK, 

North Manlius grange, No 598, installed its offi- 
cers Jan 17, and the grange reported in a good 
financial condition: M, C. B. Reed; O, A, Lade; 
L, Mrs Helen Adams; 8S, A. Simons; A 8, J. Jones; 
C, Mrs Dr Lade; T, R. Devane; 8S, Maud Hulburt; 
G K, A. Terwilliger; Pomona, Mrs R. Devane; Flora, 
Mrs Carrie Parsons; Ceres, Mrs Flora Lade; 
LA S, Frank Goodell. 

At Halcottsville (Delaware) grange, No 350, the 
following officers have been elected and installed: 
M, H. L. Kelly; O, J. C. Lawrence; L, G. L, Hew- 
itt; S, D. H. Hull; A 8, W. Chapman; C, D. 
Gliter; T, L. J. Tompkins; 8, Mrs D. H. Hull; G@ 
K, C. Sanford; L A S, Mrs G. R. Gliter; Flora, Mrs 
A. Sanford; Pomona, Mrs A. Hasbrook; Ceres, 
Mrs D. F. Sanford. The grange is in a good con- 
dition. 





ae 

Abortion.—Subscriber wants to know if abor- 
tion is contagious. Some seasons it seems to be 
contagious and at others itis not. The animal 
that aborts should be removed from the rest of 
the cows and all straw and other movable ma- 
terial should be removed and the parts wet with 
a solution of carbolic acid, 10z to the quart of 
water. 
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min Lue Gem Steel, Halladay 
Giansans Geared, Old Reliable” 


Halladay Standard, 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE, 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk en 








DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. ‘Baco-Curo” is recog- 
nized by the medical profession as the 
scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. “Baco- 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
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Send for Catalogue. 


115 Water St., Batavia, Ili, 





others fail, and is sold with a written 
guarantee to cure any case, no matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 
per cent interest. 


One box #1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 82.50, 
at all drugyists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write A wonderful im- 
for free booklet and proofs, EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. toe manana 0 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis. P 


US. We sell your Poultry, Veals, 
Fruits® and all produce at high- 
est wese. DAILY a For 


genet 8, rences, write 
F. 


OUR RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL 






Fhe wheels carry the. ’ . Es 
rame high above e ; 4 
round, causing it to g¢@= SS —— 
Be the lightest draft oa 

Harrow in the world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 
inches can be worn off the tooth. olden opportu- 
nity for every dealer in the samen Write for prices 
in time. We also manufacture Circular Saw Mills 
Cultivators, Grain Drills, Engines, and all kinds of 


a week. 10 fast sellers; agents Ey he by all setable deal- 
ers. on’t be deceived. Insist upon having our 

$5 Ores 5 Me falogue tres; we goods, Agents wanted. Catalogue free 
rewster ’ HENCH & DROMCOLD, YORK, PA. 
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WANTED. 






ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
=, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
Be turns and levelsthe soil 
in one operation. Made en- 
tively of cast steel and wrought 

iron—practically indestruc tible. 





Tlustrated ceatiies mailed free. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f°*r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill. 


SENT ON TRIAL To be returned at my expense 
if not satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


—.. 
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PRICES. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 


6O SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 











SLEEPIN NG t ARS 
LHICAGO, BUFFS . 
WELW YORK & BOTW San 
A SUPERB dab) 5 E N GER SENS 


B.F. HORNER, Ge P- Aes Clewveian=~A1.-™. 





For detailed information addres» 
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TOBACCO CROP AND 
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MARKET 


Let it storm, and blow, and freeze 
—your cows, horses, and hens will 
not care if your buildings are sheathed 


































NEPONSET 


Water=Proof. 


Red Rope 
Roofing 
Fabric 




















They “cost one third the price of shingles — 
absolutely water-proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, 
and durable—any one can put them on..... 








va ————] We will send you Free of expense [|-—————— 
— —| Samples and Particulars. |————— 





— ———ot Sete Fre. 








were F. W. BIRD & SON, ee 


East Walpole, Mass. {|— as an 
































The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


A Request to Planters and Dealers in Tobacco 
’ Supplies. 

We wish to obtain the full name and address of 
everyone who has for sale any of the implements 
used in growing tobacco, or in harvesting or gath- 
ering it, or in the packing house. We also wish 
descriptive catalogs of everything pertaining to 
these subjects and other facts pertaining to tobac- 
co crop, implements and devices used in growing, 
handling or packing tobacco. Photographs of tobac- 
co barns,market scenes, ete, etc,are also requested, 
Please be sure to write on the back of such photo- 
graph, a description of what it is and the full 
name and address of the sender in case we wish 
to confer with him by mail. We also wish brief 
reports from those who have grown tobacco from 
domestic Sumatra seed during the past two years, 
state how the °9 crop came through the sweat 
compared to Havana seed or domesticated seed- 
leaf, and how the ’95 Sumatran domesticated 
seedleaf compares with Havana seed and do- 
mestic seedleaf growin on the same soil. We import- 
ed direct a large quantity of Sumatra seed some 
years ago and distributed it throughout the cigar 
leaf growing sections, and would like to hear 
from those who have kept on using this or other 
seed from Sumatra. 


Growers 


Tobacco Notes, 

A bushel of tobacco seed weighs 30 Ibs. In one 
grain there are 1200 seed, 6,912,000 seed in 1 ib and 
20,736,000,000 in 100 bu or 3000 tbs. Now if each 
seed would produce 4 oz of leaf tobacco, which is 
a fair estimate, then the 20,736,000,000 seed would 
be 5,184,000,000 ths of leaf, which is about 10 times 
the product of the world. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are the sim- 
lest, quickest and most effectual remedy for 
ronchitis, Asthma and Throat Diseases. 

Onions good or onions poor—that’s the ques- 
tion. Good, brittle, mild sorts that cook quickly 
can only be grown from the best seeds or sets 
Eeanted very early in rieh, finely pulverized soil, 
se wood ashes or nitrates. More about onions— 
in fact, all about onions, can be learned from 
Vaughan’s new seed catalog, just issued frem their 
hicago and New York stores. See their remark- 
able onion seed offer advertised in this issue. 
Maple sugar makers should send to the G. H. 
Grimm Manutacturing Co, Hudson, Ohio, and Mon- 
treai, manufacturers of the Champion evaporator, 
Tegulator and siphon, for their admirable illus- 
trat d new catalog of these goods and also every- 
thing else pertaining to maple sugar making or 
selling. The book is full of practical points im- 
portant to every maple sugar maker. 


_ Chas J. Settle, of Gallupville, N Y, says: ‘The 
crease in eggs for one week after feeding Bow- 
wl $ animal meal was 25 per cent daily more than 
1€ week before, and the second week it was 87% 
Per cent, and still increasing. Have got eggs 
very day all winter. I recommend Bowker's 
oe meal to poultrymen for an egg-producing 





Bone Meal, 
houses of Armour & Co., Chicago. 








THINCS CROW fast and large in ground that has been covered with 


CANADA UNLEACHED 
HARDWOOD ASHES E : il | a ERS 
AND BONE 


Supplied in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels, direct from Canadian storehouses. 
Bone and Blood, etc,, shipped direct from the immense slaughter 
For prices, pamphlets, etc., address MUNRO 
& Co. 32 Arcade Building, Oswego, N. ¥. General Eastern 






E, LALOR 
gents for Armour &Co., of Chicago. 





















and Small Fruits. Hardy Northern grown stock. All the new 
and best varieties. The Alice Grape, keeps 211 winter. Walter 


E E Pease, finest desert A pres and many others. 60 
Free. Send for it. FR D. E. YOUNG, NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


ge catalogue 











_ My catalogue of 
Seeds direct 
fromthe Farm 
willexplain what 
that means. Sent 
FREE. It con- 
tains Rare Col- 

ections of 
Seeds at 1-5 

rice. Earliest 
Tomato grown, 
etc., etc. 

Address 


HEMAN GLASS, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 











CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds 
in America. 5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last 
Salifetime. Meadows sown in April will give a 
rousing cropin July. Prices dirt wy Mam- 
moth catalogue and 10 a Grass and Grains, 
free for but lc. postage. Catalogue alone dc. 













BEeDs seeps SEEDS 
=a 50 °Gr steps ror (UC, 


To anyone sending us 10 cents in 
stamps or currency, we will send 
FREE, by mail, one packet each of 
the three very popular FLOWERS 
illustrated in our colored plate, and 
alsoone packet each of the NEW 
IMPERIAL TOMATO, the finest 
variety yet introduced, and the 
NEW PINK PLUME CELERY, 
also illustrated in our GARDEN 
AND FARM ANNUAL for 1896. 
A copy will be sent free to every 


address, 
'B) CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 'p) 


SEEDS seteos SEEDS 




















New Corn, 900 bus. on 5 acres. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
New Potatoes and Oats at 
farm prices. CHOICE VEG- 

ETABLE SEEDS. Catalog 
free. Address 

S aa im, D JOSEPH HARRIS COQ., 

Moreton Farm (P.O.) N. ¥- 





WHICH CATALOGUE sexo vou 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music 
Violin Cases Violin Bows 
Banjos,Banjo Music 
Cuitars,CuitarMusio 
Flutes, Flute Music 
ornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 


C. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 













scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 


8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


33 WEEKLY fired,” failure tmpossible,- our 





wee Picket Lawn Fence 


teel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel 

‘lower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and H 

‘ence, 24 to 58 in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
nce; Steel Wire f 


tee mn) atalogue 
KALE FENCE CO. @ High Sty DeKalb, lik 








World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
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GENERAL [IARKETS. 


{From Page 115.) 
sake 17 50, screenings 50@70c P 100 tbs, brewers’ 
meal 90c, grits 90c, coarse corn meal 70@73c. 





Hops. 

At New York, transactions are few and light 
with prices unchanged. The movement in the in- 
terior is moderate, shipments from Cobleskill, 
Schoharie Co, amounting to 561 bales last week. 
Ch N Y hops, *%5s 8@9c P tb, med to prime 6@7c, 
"Hs 4@iic, Pacific, ‘95s 8@9c, med to prime 6@ 
je, "Ms 4a@44c, German 20@25c. 

The tax on fermented liquors during the month 
of Dec, 1895, at $1 P bbl amounted to $2,360,146.27 
against 2,224,454.33 during the corresponding 
month in ’9. This represents an average of 1 bof 
hops P bbl, showing an increase in consumption 
of hops of 135,692 Ibs or about 6 per cent. 

Exports of hops during Nov, 1895, were 2,267,592 
tbs, valued at $221,932, an average of 9.7¢ P Ib, 
compared with 2,299,963 tbs at 267,818, averag- 
ing 11.6¢ during the like month of 189%. The im- 
ports of the month amounted to 370,643Ibs against 
78,973 Ibs in Nov, ’94. ° 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, holders in the country, attracted 
by the high prices, are letting out their hay and 
the more liberal supplies have a weakening effect 
on the market. Rye straw remains firm. Prime 
timothy hay 95¢@$1 P 100 ths, No 1 90c, No 280@85c, 
No 3 70@75e, clover mixed 70@75c, clover 60@65c, 
salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 70@85c, short rye 50 
@60c, oat 45@50c, wheat 45c. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice onions are held about 
steady, poor neglected. N Y yellow $1 25@140 Pp 
bbl, Orange Co red 75@9c, yellow 1 25@1 50, east- 
ern white 1 50@2, red1, yellow 1 50@1 75, Bermuda 
175 P cra. 

At Boston, receipts lighter and 
higher, selling at $1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
1@1 25. 





natives quoted 
western Mass 


Potatoes. 

At New York, fancy Me stock and Bermudas 
show some firmness, other grades dull and weak. 
No 1 Bermudas $4@5 50 p bbl, Me Hebrons110 Pp 
sack, Rose 1 25, LI in bulk 85c@1 P bbl, N Y Rose 
and Hebrons 75¢c@1 P 180 tbs, Burbanks 65@85c, N 
Y and N J 70@80c P sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 
~ bbl. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and market dull for 
all varieties. Aroostook Hebrons 30@33c P bu, N 
H Hebrons 25@30c, Burbanks and White Stars 28@ 
30e, Vt and Me 30c, northern N Y white stock 25@ 
30c, 

Steuben Co (N Y) farmers are rushing potatoes 
to market at 10c P bu, and large quantities are 
being shipped to the south in sacks. 

A Nova Scotia subscriber writes: ‘‘I think a great 
deal of your paper. There is init much valuable 
information. Iam a farmer, raise many potatoes 
and with other growers here ship to Havana, 
Cuba.’’—[{H, 8. Dickie, Lower Canard, N S. 

Late London advices report potatoes $1@2 P ton 
lower, now 8 40@1680 Pp ton, equal to 224@45c 
» bu of 60 tbs. 

Poultry. 

At New York, buyers are 
quality and only best lots command top prices. 
Nearby turkeys good to ch lic p tb, ch young 
toms 12@12}c, large Phila capons 18c, western 1l6c, 
Phila large chickens l4al5c, N J 10@12c, western 
fowls &}@9c, eastern ducks 15@l6c, 10@1l1c, 
western 8@9c, white squabs $2 2543. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the market not active but vegeta- 
bles of fine quality sell fairly well. L I cabbage 
$3@5 Pp 100, state 2@4, western celery 60a@75e P 
dz, state 40@75ce, N J and LI flat behs 1@150, Fla 
egg piant 4a7 ® bbl, green peas 1@4 cra, pump- 
kins 75c@1 ~ bbl, marrow squash 50@60c, Hub- 
bard 60a@75c, turnips 60@80c, water cress 1@150 p 
100 behs, washed carrots 7ic@1 Pp bbl, Brussels 
sprouts 4@10ec P bu, hothouse cucumbers 
150 Pp dz, kalel P bbl, spinach 2@4 50, Fla toma- 
toes la2 — carrier. 

New England Markets. 

At Harttord, Ct, red and yellow onions 50¢ ® bu, 
potatoes 404@45c, turnips 40c, beets Tie, cabbage 75e 
a31 p dz, celery 1, squash 1}/@2c P th, beef 648 p 
100 tbs, veal 6c 1 w, lle d w, fowls 10c l w, l4ed w, 
chickens 16@18e dw, turkeys 18c, hay 18@20 Pp ton, 
rye straw 18, emy butter 25@28e Pp th, dairy 24¢.— 
At Waterbury, Ct, potatoes 35@40c Pp bu, red and 
yellow onions 50@60c, turnips 30@40c, apples 2 p 
bbl, chickens 16@18¢e P th, turkeys 14@18c, 


strictly 
fresh eggs 30¢ p dz, cold storage 18c, cmy butter 


particular regarding 


ceese 
geese 


Thea 


Ziazse p tb, dairy 24@26c.—At Springfield, Mass, 
potatoes 304@35¢ P bu, marrow squash lic P tb, 
cabbage 3 p 100, carrots 30¢ P bu, turnips 35e, 


onions 30@40c, apples 2@3 P bbl, tresh eggs 26@27¢ 
» dz, turkeys 14@16c Pp th, chickens l6c, fowls 12@ 
lic, cottonseed meal 22 50 P ton, baled hay 20@21, 
rye straw 21, fey emy butter 27¢ P fh, dairy 24¢c.— 
—At Worcester, Mass, potatoes 35@40c P bu, white 
onions 60@75¢e,yellow 45@55¢e, turnips 36@50c, Hub- 
bard squash 1 50@2 P 100 ths, apples 150@3 Pp bbl, 
veal 8alle P fh, mutton 5@7c, chickens 12@18c, 
turkeys 12@16c, ch emy butter 27@28¢c, dairy 2%4@ 
25¢.—At Providence, R I, cabbage 1 25 P bbl, pota- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


toes 1@1 35, onions 45@50e P bu, squash 1 25-P bbl, 
apples 2@3 25, eggs 30c P dz, fowls 12@l5c P hb, 
chickens 15@18c, mutton 6@6jc, beef 6@8c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 








Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 625¢¢ 285¢c 19%e *83 75 *$7 25 
New York, 7255 3635 247% "4.50 *7 50 
Boston, 36 -- 275 *8 50 
govse, i Br a _- 440 

t Louis, 34 pe 1B% _- - 
Minneapolis, 58hg - = - - 
San Francisco, *1.20 *90 *7 00 - 
London, 8043 4346 — _ = 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO #OR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 653 304¢¢ 2143 
July, 65 31bg 2135 


IN THE US 
Last week 


AND CANADa, 
One year ago 


STOCKS OF GRAIN 
This week 


PUBLIC 


Wheat, bu, 67,523,000 67 988,000 84,665.00( 
Corn, 10,43 1,000 7,713,000 12,654,000 
Oats, 6,255,000 6,616,000 7,982,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market has shown much 
more breadth and strength. Sharp advances of 
4a5e¢ last week, with the best prices at the close, 
have been followed by continued strength the 
opening of this week when May sold above 66c, 
a higher point than touched in months but sub- 
jected later to realizing sales anda loss of part 
of the advauce. The market has more friends 
than for a long time past, and while investors are 
conservative, there has been good buying and in 
the speculative branch of the trade shorts were 
forced to protect their outstanding contracts. 


Numerous influences have been at work to bring 
about this sentiment of higher prices. Exports of 


wheat and flour are liberal and continue to in- 
clude some to countries which ordinarily have 
more than enough for their own use, and ship- 
ments from all exporting countries to western 
Europe have been running below normal require- 
ments. Advices from some of the winter wheat 
states report the condition poor, with the plant 
weak, and illy protected by snow covering, being 


therefore susceptible to severe changes in the 
weather. The visible supply is now much less 
burdensome than a year ago, with the time at 


hand for a further steady decrease. Cash wheat 


has sympathized with the speculative market 
with a fair demand on milling account. No2 red 


in store has sold 2@2}¢ over May prices, No 2 spring 
in a small way at 64}c, No 3 62@62h¢e. 

Corn has been carried up by the advance in 
wheat, the market showing more than recent ac- 
tivity. Statistical situation not changed, yet 
there is some inquiry on the part of people who 
believe present prices too low. Receipts liberal, 
quality good, cash demand fair but not urgent. 
lrices improved 2¢ last week, No 2 Jan delivery 
selling up to 28gc ana May 3lc, but the opening of 
this week found holders inclined to realize profits, 
bringing some reaction. No 2 in store 26@26jc, No 
3 yellow 26}a26}c, No 4 by sample 24)@25}c. 


The oats market has broken away from its 
long-time lethargy, advancing last week nearly 


2c, but opening this week with a little reaction 
May working up to 2e and selling subsequently 
at 2i}c. No 2in store around 19@19}¢, No 3 and 
No 3 white by sample 18}@21ic. Advances in other 
cereals afforded a stimulus, bearish operators 
were forced to change front and the shipping de- 
mand fair, including something on export ac- 
count, 

Rye quiet and stronger around 29} 7@40e for No 2, 


and barley substantially steady with fair to 
choice brewing 30a 40ce. 
Timothy seed easier, the movement larger 


and more disposition to sell for future delivery, 
on the basis of about $3 85 p ctl for March prime. 
Clover output fair, prices not high, stocks only 
moderate, cash prime 7 20@7 30 Pp ctl. 

At New York, wheat higher under 
in evidence elsewhere. More talk 
trade, with apparently less to fear 
tina, although the movement from that country 
still problematical. No2redin elevator sold up 
to Tée, and in the speculative market May around 
7ije with July Tie. Flour receiving more attention 
and firmer in tone on the basis of $3 75@4 Pp bbl 
for winter patents and 4@4 50 for springs. Buck- 
wheat rather neglected at 38@38}c P bu with new 
flour 1204125 Pp 100 tbs. Corn more active and 
higher in line with wheat, but lacking independ- 
ent characteristics. Home demand rather in- 
different and exports helping the situation but 
little. No 2 delivered sold up to 37}c, May 36}e. 
Oats prices influenced by other cereals. May 254ce, 
No 2 in store 25c. 

At Toledo, wheat in better demand, Swith 
more confidence displayed. Decreasing public 
stocks, uncertainty 1egarding weather conditions, 
crop shortage in winter wheat territory all ele 
ments of strength. No 2 winter sold betterthan 
72e at the close of last week, subsequently reced- 
ing a trifle, May 73}c, July 674@68}c, on the pre- 
sumption that new wheat from the crop of ’96 will 
then be available. Coarse grains higher in sym- 
pathy with other markets. Clover trade light, 
offerings only moderate and market unsettled on 
the basis of about $4 35 p bu for prime. 


conditions 
about export 
from Argen- 

















Broke the Tobacco Trust, 


Tobacco Manufacturers Losing Ten Mil. 
lions a Year. 


Great Excitement in St Louis. No Possibility 
of Preventing Still Greater Loss in ’96, 


St Louis (Special)—Jan 27—Col William Kir. 
choff, Gen’l Western Manager of the American 
Tobacco Company, has been a user of tobacco al] 
his life, and for years has smoked as many ag 
twenty cigars daily. After using afew boxes of 
No-To-Bac, the desire for tobacco is completely 


gone and he is wonderfully improved in health, 
His cure is attracting a great deal of attention 


and comment, and many prominent St Louis busi- 
ness men are following his example. People are 
just waking up to the fact that the continued use 
of tobacco is very injurious. 

An interview With Mr H. L. Kramer, the origi- 
nator of No-To-Bac, develops the fact that within 


three years it has reached an enormous sale, 
almost entirely upon merit alone. Over one mil- 
lion boxes of No-To-Bac have been sold and 
300,000 tobacco users cured. At the present 
rate No-To-Bac will cure in °96 from 200,000 
to 300,000, and as Mr Kramer says, “it ig 
always the worst cases that want a cure; those 
who have chewed and smoked from boyhood— 
some of them, thirty, forty and fifty years, and 


who even have records of cures after sixty years 
of tobacco using. So, you can that, if they 
are spending an average of $50 a year (this is a 
small amount), the cure of 200,000 tobacco users 
in °96 would result in the loss of the sale of to- 
bacco amounting to over $10,000,000 which will be 
saved to the cured.’’ 

No-To-Bae is truly a medical wonder for it not 
oniy destroys the desire for tobacco, but invigorates 
the nervous system and marvelously increases 
weight and strength. Like all great successes, No- 
To-Bac has many imitations and substitutes, and 
the public should be warned against them. No-To- 
Bac is the original tobacco habit cure, and is sold 
under an absolute guarantee to cure the tobacco 
habit, by your own druggist. 


see 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.tas 


$3. SHOE *Wokln:* 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 3 
3. 


amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
* than any 
other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 








Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, $2.50, $2.25 Shoes: 
$2.50, 82 and $1.75 for boys. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

@ i the first order from each neighborh 

"Hg filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 Furnaee St., ROCHESTER, N. % 
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RS Self EVEN ING MJ 
Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Theodora, Katherine and Cordelia, and their 
mother, take up their abode at Edgewood, an 
estate in Missouri inherited from the mother’s 
prother, Alexander Blair, and known to contain a 
hidden treasure. ‘‘Cordy,’’ the youngest daugh- 
ter, finds that Mr Clement’s (the family lawyer) 
office boy, Peel, knows of the hidden treasure and 
is making attempts to find it Peel is caught dig- 
ging in the yard at night, his only ‘‘find’’ being a 
doll belonging to the negro children. News comes 
that Aunt Elizabeth Ivers, a widow, is coming 
for a visit; she wants to see Theo, the beauty of 
the family. Theo discloses conspiracy at Chicago 
to bring Theo into the company of Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s nephew, Ralph Ivers, a handsome and 
worthy young man. Theo decides to invite as a 
guest with Aunt Ivers, Nell Gowan, a fellow clerk 
in a Chicago store. 

Clemence, a New Orleans quadroon attached to 
the estate, after betraying a deep affection for 
her dead master, moves away, and Cordelia gives 
her the uncle’s dressing gown, for which Clem- 


ence is very grateful. A new female servant, 
Miss Bumpstead, is engaged, and on the arrival 
of Aunt Ivers, with a daughter and two grand- 


sons, Cordy assumes the role of second girl, and 
keeps it throughout their visit, though enduring 
much from Mrs Ivers. Cordy finds Peel in the cel- 
lar inspecting old beehives, and threatens him 
with arrest, at which he quails. On a Satur- 
day night ¢ ordy sees a mysterious glimmer of 
light through a drain grate, and discovers an un- 
derground passage beween the cellar and an un- 
occupied negro cabin. She locks cabin antl cel- 
lar, making Peel her prisoner. Later the prisoner 
is missing through the connivance of somebody, 
perhaps Miss Bumpstead. 


CHAPTER VI. 








ELLIE GOWAN came a 
week before Mrs _ Ivers 
left, and as the girls had 
predicted, they made 
much of her. 

‘*T wonder you did not 
tell me,’’ said Mrs Ivers, 
severely, ‘‘that you were intimate with the 
Gowans. They are of our very best, but I 


suppose you know little about such things.’’ 


“Nellie is a dear girl, and she suits me; 
that is all J cared to know,’’ said our Theo 
with some heat. Nellie was very much puz- 
zled and the girls delighted. Helen and Mrs 
Ivers both saw beauties in Miss Nellie which 


that modest young person had never suspect- 
ed, and the boys, who were also attracted by 
her, were enjoined not to ‘‘weary Miss Gow- 


an.’’ They were allowed to use any of us and 


anything belonging to us, as they willed. 
Our time, our resources, our comforts, were 
Sacrificed to them, and Mrs Ivers was never 


heard to protest. 

“T shall hope to see a great deal of you, 
Miss Gowan,’’ Helen said, ‘‘when we return 
to the city. I am surprised that I have not 
met you before.’ 

Miss Ivers worried us for three days before 
she left—for at last she did leave—about pre- 
paring a ‘‘suitable lunch’’ for her use on _ her 
first day out. Poor Sarcoxie was brought from 
the field and sent to town three separate times 
for articles which she ‘‘never traveled with- 


out,”’ and there was a joyful ‘‘racing and 
chasing’’ at Edgewood, for now that she 


Was about to do something to please us, we 
Were anxious to please her. The lunch was 
prepared and then she went away without 
taking it. Sarcoxie patiently trundled away 
With the wagon’s mountain load of trunks, 
and Katie drove Mrs Ivers and Helen in the 
carriage. She left the boys at Edgewood. 
Even she was ashamed to do this, but she left 
them all the same. 

“T am expecting to come back this way in 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


September and I shall then take them 
Harold returns in December. They are 


away. 
such 


dear children! They will be no trouble to 
you, and any money you may use for cloth- 
ing, or that, Harold will repay. They are 


such troublesome little monkeys that one can 
have no peace where they are.”’ 

She made this curious speech with perfect 
composure, and we, gazing wildly at each 
other, were silent. I, standing loaded with 
books and shawls, was petrified. She went 
on: 

‘*T shall not expect to pay any 
them. After Theo’s long stay with 
will not expect it.’’ 

We were all so 
did not look up. 

‘*Maybe the cars will run 
bim! bang! and kill you,”’ 
fully; ‘‘then we’d live 
Katie.’’ 

Harry was lying on the gallery: floor in the 
sunshine, his heAd on Gordon’s shaggy shoul- 
der, when Helen went to him for a good- 
by kiss. (Her mother had omitted this cere- 
mony.) Harry looked up vaguely and kissed 
his aunt obediently. 


for 
you 


board 
me, 
ashamed for her that we 
track— 
cheer- 
Cousin 


off the 
cried Roy 
always with 


‘*Dood-by,’’ he said. ‘‘D’ up Dorden, d’ 
up!’’ 

I glanced at Helen to see if she was hurt, 
but she smiled, and went lightly down the 


steps and away. Nellie had laughed heartily 
when she was introduced to the ‘‘housemaid,’’ 
for of course we told her. Her coming made 
Theo happier and so we were made happier, 
too. Looking back now, I do not see how we 
could have lived through that summer with- 
out her, so helpful was she in emergencies, so 
practical in her helpfulness, true in her 
friendship. Our neighbors came to call upon 
us, kind neighbors, who were really deserving 
of our notice, but so crowded was our life that 
there is but space for the briefest mention of 
some of these. 

We were now a family of seven, including 
Miss Bumpstead and Sarcoxie. The former 
did not seem to resent my desertion of her, 
which took place as soon Mrs Ivers had 
left. We all gathered around the tea table 
that first evening in our proper persons and 
were very merry. We had agreed to leave off 
the formal dinner altogether, and Miss Bump- 
stead ate her later supper with Sarcoxie with- 
out a murmur. Indeed, she seemed curiously 
uplifted, going about with a lofty, reserved 
air, as of some captive princess who worked, 


sO 


as 


not because she must, but because she chose 
to do so. 

I was very busy; by the end of April there 
were 150 young chicks. I also began to catch 
up with expenses again, and life began to 
look less like what the world-renowned Mr 
Mantilini called ‘‘a demnition grind.’’ I 
went often to see Clemence, whose cottage 


was a perfect temple of peace. There were 
roses in her garden long before ours began to 
bloom, and a great lusty, white honeysuckle 
rioted all over her little gallery and lay in a 
fragrant heap upon the roof. She was always 
pleased to see me and made me welcome in 
her quiet way. She would bring me coffee in 
a cup like a deep rose leaf, and queer curly 


‘butter cakes’’ in the jar in which they were 
kept. She told me in her quaint way that 
this was the custom of her people—the quad- 
rvons of New Orleans—and she ‘‘gass’’ it was 


to let the guest see how many there were, and 
so trim down the appetite to suit the supply. 
How I sighed for a custom of that kind before 
the sumimer was ended! 


Clemence was very curious about Miss 
Bumpstead, and asked many cautious ques- 
tions concerning her. If I had been older I 
should probably have understood, but was 
taken by surprise when told soon after that 
Miss Bumpstead—‘‘ Bump”’’ the children call- 
ed her—was about to leave us. She informed 
us with much elation that she was going 
home. She had never really ‘‘hired out,’’ 
merely ‘‘ ’commodated’’ us. That now all 


necessity for even that light punishment was 
gone, she was ‘‘h’isted above it.’’ She had 
always looked forward to the time when she 
could buy for herself a ‘‘fascinator,’’ and ‘‘a 
worsted dress,’’ and though these luxuries 
seemed to us somewhat out of season, we 
could not help sympathizing with her evident 
elation at being now able to buy them. ‘‘ Be- 
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sides,’’ she added. ‘‘I ain’t blind, nor I ain’t 
deaf. I’m perfec’ willin’ to eat at the second 
table if it’s a necessity, but for stuck-up-ness 
not. Not much. Why is that gal ‘Cordy’ 
now and ‘Deely’ when the big bugs is round? 
Thur’s them what appusherates Miss Bump- 
stead, over an’ above what any ‘Deely’ or 
any ‘Cordy’ kin reach!’’ 

We were silent, feeling the justice of the 
rebuke. Furthermore, we resolved to be per- 
fectly frank henceforth with whoever might 
come to visit us, and so feel ourselves blame- 
less for any mistakes which might occur. 
But I wondered who the one ‘‘what ap- 
pusherates’’ might be. Sarcoxie having been 
‘fover his corn once with a harrer,’’ which 
seemed a queer performance to us as it was 
only just out of the ground, was going to 
take her home on the morrow. But it was 
raining in the morning and it rained wildly 





ail day, with a windy abandonment which 
had the effect of a winter storm. Jim and 
Sarcoxie came in shivering with the milk, 


and I told them to build up a fire in the hall 
fireplace, and tell Miss Bumpstead to come in 
and sing Lord Thomas. Then we would all 
pop corn and let it rain. Jim came back from 
the kitchen; the cook was not there. Having 
lighted my lamp, I stole downstairs by the 
inner stairway, shading it to keep it from 
blowing out,and carrying a supply of matches 
in case it was blown out: 

Before I was down three steps I was in 
But I knew my way, and was too 
much of a hoodlum, I suppose, to feel afraid. 
At any rate, [ was not afraid, even when I 
heard voices and a subdued sniveling. Some- 
was in the underground passage, but 
they had no light. 

‘*T done the best I knowed how,’’ sobbed a 
voice—Miss Bumpstead’s or her double!— 
‘and you ain’t no call to jaw me that way. 
You said you’d marry me as soon as I left, 
and I’m a-going to leave as soon as the rain 
quits.’’ 

‘What the devil do you 
just you begin to be useful to me? I 
hain’t found nothin’ yit, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
h’ist this old house out, if I cain’t find what 
I’m huntin’ no other way! Jist you tell ’em 
you’ll stop a while longer. They’ll be glad 
enough to git y®, ther that lazy. I’d like 
blame well t’ pison that little varmint that 
shet me up.”’ 

‘*T let ye out an’ ye 
that.”? 

Softly I closed and locked. the door and 
again removed the key. I knew the woman 
could get out by the cabin and I did not. care 
if she took a slight cold coming around in the 
rain. Lighting the lamp I strained the milk 
and brought up the pails. The sun was hard- 
ly set, but the kitchen was dark; Miss Bump- 
stead was shaking the rain from her shawl. 

‘‘Why, where have you been?’’ 

‘‘T heared some o’ the chickens fussin’ an 
[says to myself, says I, thir’s a varmint 
clost about and I went out to see.’’ 

‘*Did you find him?’’ 

The woman colored. ‘‘I seen the boy in 
the woodshed, an’ he ’lowed that thir warn’t 
none.’’ 

‘*Sarcoxie’s going to set traps in the cabins; 
he thinks there may be wolves about.’’ 

‘Traps!’’ 

‘*Wolf traps. 
in one.”’ 

The fire was crackling 
went in; the children were shelling—and 
spilling—the popcorn. Sareoxie was brand- 
ishing the popper; mother sat back with her 
dark head resting on the dingy yellow of the 


darkness. 


one 


mean by leavin’ 


as 


don’t want t’ forgit 


I shouldn’t like to be caught 


merrily when we 


chair’s back. The girls were there, Katie 
on the bottom stair, tuning her guitar, and 
the other two on the great hall settle, chat- 


ting happily. Miss Bumpstead and I dis- 
posed of ourselves somehow, and when an 
unusually strong gust shook the window 


blinds, we shivered with excess of comfort. 

I like to dwell on that evening; it was al- 
most the last happy one we had. Katie sang 
Harry’s favorite, ‘‘Kitty Alone,’’ and Roy’s 
China song with Roy joining in a gleeful 
chorus. Oh, how well I remember the catch- 
ing nonsense of it! Then mother’s Lead thou 
me on. Then we ate popcorn and told sto- 
ries. Such stories! Roy’s won the prize and 
he was allowed to sit up till 9. The first 
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chapter begun and ended in five words, 
‘*Once there was a man;’’ the second consist- 
ed of three words,namely, ‘‘ He took mesdin ;’’ 
the third, delivered with an awesome rolling 
of eyes, contained these words of doom, ‘The 
man died.’’ Then Miss Bumpstead favored 
us with Lord Thomas, also another grewsome 
song about a ghost which haunted **a dungeon 
deep, deep, deep,’’ where his sweetheart was 
wont to retire to weep, weep, weep, and the 
fashion of its revealing itself was making 
our flesh creep, creep, creep, when there was 
a sound of feet on the gallery, and the old 
knocker sounded a solemn but peremptory 
summons. 

Some of us opened the door, revealing a 
small, shabby woman and a tall youth lurk- 
ing in the shadows behind her. 

“Is this my cousin Alexander Blair’s 
house?’’ the woman asked in a loud, shrill 
voice. 

‘“‘Itis my house; I am Alexander Blair’s 
sister. He is dead. Pray come in,’’ added 
mother gently. The youth skulked in behind 
her; the light revealed a tall, stooping, lanky 
youth, black-haired, pallid of complexion and 
ferret-eyed. We made room near the fire and 
I relieved her of her bonnet and shabby old 
shawl. 

**O, I’m not wet,’’ she said briskly; ‘‘we 
came in a livery buggy. Cost mea dollar. 
But it would have cost more to stay over 
night in the village. This is my son Peter. 
Peter, make your manners.’’ 

Peter grinned and winked at me. I hated 
him from that moment. I thought if that was 
the way he made ‘‘manners’’I hoped he 
would make no more. 

*Are these all your children?’’’ 

Mother indicated her daughters and intro- 
duced little Nellie who stood, wide-eyed. 

‘*And that young man? The hired man? 
And that young woman? Well, she’s big 
enough! And these chaps? Grandchildren, 
hey? Daughters married, hey? 

‘I’m Roy Ivers, and if you’re sassy to my 
auntie I’ll call a pleeceman!’’ cried Roy, in- 
dignantly. 

**Hoity, toity! Well, auntie or what not, 
they look just like them girls.’’ 

Katie clasped sleepy Harry close. ‘‘That’s 
a compliment worth having, my Harry! Lis- 
ten! Hear that, Roy?’’ The old hall clock 
solemnly sounded 9. Roy turned obediently. 

*“*T won’t get up again after I’m down if 
you'll sing Kitty Alone just once.’’ 

It had been his habit to rise as often as he 
was put to bed until weariness overcame him. 
He always rose with the lark in the morn- 
ing, or ahead of that enterprising bird. Ka- 
tie had ‘‘a way’’ with children, because she 
loved them. She had moved from her pretty 
room to the one Mrs Ivers had occupied, be- 
cause the little bed was there, and by univer- 
sal consent took charge of them. I tried to 
take some of her other work to even up, and 
Theo took some of it. Nellie began to sew. 
Our sewing was only play, she said, and be- 
fore long the children wore plainer clothes 
for every day and I blossomed out into a 
young lady, with my afternoon dresses down 
to my instep. They were a great bother; I 
think of them now as one ofthe disagreeables 
of that time. 

We were now nine in family. I confessed 
my sin to Kate, because, when I told of the 
interview between Miss Bumpstead and Mr 
Peel I was obliged to own the rest of it, how 
Ihad allowed the fellow to starve during 
nearly all of a Sabbath day. 

**Cordy,’’ said Katie, gravely, ‘‘I am_ so 
worried about you! I am afraid you will have 
to go to school; you are so reckless.’’ 

But after all, she had to confer with me and 
we took Sarcoxie so far into our confidence 
that he admitted that we must hunt another 
girl and nail up that door. So we allowed 
Miss Bumpstead to go home. (I hope she got 
her *‘fascinator’’ and the ‘*worsted dress.’’) 
Then we did our own work for more than a 
week. Mrs Frost said she liked nothing bet- 
ter than cooking, so she tried it. Her cook- 
ing was worse than mine. She said that all 
we needed was to use economy, and the bur- 
den of her own and her son’s support would 
not be felt by us. The boy, Peter, went to 
room with Sarcoxie, and they really tried to 
be as little trouble and expense as possible. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


But it was a time of trial for us all. Mrs Frost 
meddled with my work in the dairy and with 
the poultry. She said it was absurd to allow 
a chit of a girl to ‘*boss’’ all that. She said 
that if | would put a horseshoe in the water 
trough, all the eggs would hatch, and a lot of 
other stuff which I called foolishness. Then 
she killed a pet hen because she said it crow- 
ed, but really because Peter wanted chicken 
for dinner and the pet was easily caught. 
Then [ complained to Sarcoxie and he told 
her that when I thought I had stood enough, 
she would suffer. 

**Miss Cordy’s quick-tempered, and when 
she’s stood enough, I says to her, she’ll as 
soon fire you out as look at you, I says. I 
don’t guess she’ll take any more o’ yer cream, 
Miss Cordy.’’ 

**O, thank you. I’ll ask my mother to let 
you ride General to town. You are so kind I 
must pay you somehow.”’ 

It had been his ambition to do this, and 
mother readily consented. Fof all his eight- 
een years General was a beauty. Coal black, 
with a gloss like satin on him, and a_ beauti- 
ful arched neck which proclaimed his blue 
blood, he stepped as proudly as if he knew 
himself a king. No wonder the boy was proud 
of his fnendship, for General did not *‘take 
to’’ everyone. Clemence had had to feed and 
care for him before Sarcoxie came; it was a 
labor of love for her. At first when I saw 
her (as we often did), coming across a corner 
of the meadow toward Edgewood, I thought 
she was coming to see us, but she never came 
into the house after she left it that spring 
morning, until our trouble brought her. She 
went to the stable to see General and would 
go fearlessly up to him and fondle him as if 
he had been as gentle as a plow horse. She 
used to bring him little cakes, which he ate 
daintily from, her hand. Jim told me his 
mother said these were charmers by which 
she conquered him, and that if he (Jim) 
should by any chance taste one, he would be- 
come a slave for life. So one day, to convince 
the boy, I asked Clemence for a piece of one 
when she was feeding General. She smiled 
and gave it; she had been very good to me 
since the episode of the dressing-gown. It 
was merely a crumbly barley cake sweetened. 

Jim. gazed at me when I nibbled it, as if he 
expected me to go up in a blue smoke, and 
evidently considered me as equal with Clem- 
ence in the hoo-doo business when I remain- 
ed unhurt. 

Mrs Frost was of some use as an amuse- 
ment. She was trying to make a preacher of 
her **lunk-headed’’ son. She remarked to me 
naively one day when we were sorting the 
week’s wash: 

**If Peter could get a girl like that Nellie, 
who is not afraid of work, he could be a good 
preacher. He can talk all right. And she 
could do the work and fix up his sermons, 
and may be airn a little with her needle.’’ 
She sighed. 

‘*It do seem such easy work to preach! The 
Bibles are already writ out to take from, and 
he might pick a little bit from the religious 
papers. I wouldn’t like for him to borry 
from nocireular (secular) paper, but just 
here and there from the religious ones. And 
then they do set such a good table for 
preachers!’’ 

My experience was limited, but I remarked 
that I had heard of worthy ministers who 
found it very difficult to set any table at all. 
She sighed again. 

**Well, I’ve noticed this long time that the 
Lord fixes things all right if we know how 
to take hold of ’em. Look at the ice now; 
it always comes in the winter when we have 
fires, and so on around with everything.’’ 

She looked out across the orchard, where 
there was a pink snow of apple blossoms. 

**There’s that fat girl comin’;look at her! 
Snubbin’, snubbin’ along. Lord, what a fool 
she must be. If I was as big as her I’d stomp 
down everything in my way.”’ 

It was Miss Bumpstead, and she was ‘‘snub- 
bin’ ’’(sobbing) ata great rate. She pulled 
her blue slat-sunbonnet down over her face 
and called me very humbly. 

**Tell Kate to come out to the back of the 
orchid to me, an’ you come; nobody else.’’ 

She turned away quickly and went back ata 
marvelous pace, considering her size, and I 





sent Mrs Frost up to movner’s room with the 
house linen. I knew she would turn over 
everything in the room, for she was a perfect 
raven for inquisitiveness, but dear, innocent 
mother had nothing to conceal. 

**Had that woman had her pay?’’ she asked, 
lingering with the basket, ‘‘or what did she 
want?’’ 

**She sent a message to Katie; if you see her 
ask her to come down, please.’’ 

Katie came down and we sought Migs 
Bumpstead, who sat on an overturned bar. 
row under blossoming trees, and wept. 

‘“*‘I’d adone a heap to get a man, but I 
ain’t goin’ to be knowin’ to a murder and not 
tell,’’ she sobbed; ‘*and now after all’s done, 
and I’ve helped him every way but this, 
he says hecin git one o’ yeu-all, and 
he don’t want me! He says I’m too fa-at.” 

Kate struggled with her desire to laugh, and 
conquered. I, behind the victim, indulged 
myself, but noiselessly. 

**He thinks there’s money hid at the big 
house; he hunts a sight for it. Now he 
thinks old Clemence’ knows where hit is, and 
him an’ two more, they’re goin’ to make her 
tell. They’re aimin’ t’ kill her if she don’t, 
and burn her house anyhow.’’ 

**Who told you this?’’ 

‘*Why, Peel, he told me. He wants me ¢’ 
go an’ offer to stay at you-all’s house, and 
you-all to go to the doin’s at the town hall.” 
(The ‘‘doin’s’’ was a church fair and we all, 
except Mrs Frost, had meant to go.) 

‘*Then they wus goin’ to fetch her down 
here and make her show ’em whur the money 
is. O, law, me! Will they take the law of 
me, do ye reckon?”’’ 

Katie comforted her and we took her up to 
the house. 

Then Kate and mother went into the town 
to see Mr Clement, and to do some shopping. 
Kate left mother buying tablecloths, and ran 
down to Mr Clement’s office and told him. 
Mr Peel was not there. 

‘*The rascal! He is a bolder villain than I 
thought him. But it is just what I would like 
him to do!” 

He sat a few moments in thoughtful silence 
and then rose, saying cheerfully, ‘*Make all 
of the family go to the fair—leave the house 
in Miss Bump—what is it? heads?—care. I 
will arrange that this shall be the last you 
see of Mr Peel. ‘Descendant of Sir Robert,’ ” 
he added laughing. 

Mr Peel came in while they were talking, 
disheveled and perspiring. His chief greeted 
him coldly. ‘* You have taken your time.’’ 

The culprit murmured something about be- 
ing detained. 

‘*Well, take this check up to the bank, get 
it cashed and bring the money to Miss Kate 
here. She is going to take her whole family 
to the church fair to-night.’’ 

A gratified look settled upon Mr Peel’s 
putty-colored face. ‘‘I hope you find Miss 
Bumpstead satisfactory, or has she done 
left?’’ 

‘*She has returned.’’ 

Katie said he looked as triumphant when 
he turned away «as if he already had our 
mother’s legacy in his fingers. Mr Clement 
rattled the coins in his pocket, his eyes on his 
clerk. 

‘*T reckon the Lord knows what that fellow 
was made for, but I’ll be switched if I do! 
But I’ll fix him to-night!’’ 

(To be continued.) 
ocectilgiaiiatase aan 

The Japanese begin building their houses 
at the top. The roof is first built and elevat- 
ed on a skeleton frame. Then it affords shel- 
ter to the workmen from storms. 


A Congressman is quoted as saying that when 
he first entered congress he wondered how he 
ever got there, but later on wondered how 
any of them ever got there 


Danger in a Doctor’s Beard.—A letter in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, from @ 
physician in New Hampshire, mentions % 
number of cases in which doctors have cat- 
ried the infection of diphtheria and scarlatina 
into their own homes by reason of wearing 
beards. This will be pleasant news to many 
young physicians, whose luxuriant whiskers 
impart a look of age and wisdom which in- 
spires confidence and promotes business. 


























FORETASTES OF OF SPRING. 


When the Cows ‘Come Come Through the Bars. 


JANE ELLIS JOY. 








Bos 


my Fy 


When I hear our city cousins, 
Who have grown amazin’ rich, 
Talk of operas and parties, 
Pictur’ galleries and sich, 
In my mind thar comes a pictur’ 
Finer by a heap than thars, 
One that’s bran’ new every evenin’ 
When the cows come through the bars, 


Thar’s the meadow slopin’ east’ard, 
Whar the shadders gather thick; 
Thar’s the last red sun-rays glintin’ 
On the willers by the crick. 
Over all’s the hush of Natur’, 
As outpeeps the evenin’ stars 
In the dewy arch of heaven, 
When the cows come through the bars. 


thing 
ain’t 


some s is inconvenient; 
Country life all a dream; 

’Taters rot, frosts nip the peaches; 
Sultry weather sours the cream. 

Yit when one gits down to weighin’ 
Town and country, what compak’s 

With the feelin’ that comes o’er one 
When the cows come through the bars? 


*Course, 


So says I to specylators 
Who sometimes my rest attack: 
‘‘No, I won’t sell out or barter 
This here farm for bric-y-brac. 
I don’t envy folks in cities; 
Shiny shoes ain’t anywhar’s 
When the golden sun’s a-settin’ 
As the cows come through the bars. 





Books on Grapes and Berries. 


The Grapr Cutturist, by Andrew 8. Ful- 
ler. When this work first appeared in 1864, 
grape culture in America had not made any 
considerable showing commercially. The 
author of this book had looked over the 
vineyards of some of the western states as 
early as 1855 and again in 1860, spending a 
week or more at Longworth’s in Cincinnati, 
noting the system of cultivation, training and 
pruning practiced in these vineyards. On 
returning from this visit he made a collection 
of all the known native varieties at that time, 
testing these under different modes of prun- 


ing, and later wrote the Grape Cuiturist. 
This was not the first American work on 
grape culture by any means, but the 27th, in 


chronological order, from that of Jolin Adams 
in 1823. But it appears to have been the first 
that explained the physiological principles 
of vine growth and in language simple 
and plain that the merest tyro in grape cul- 
ture could understand the why and where- 
fore of vine training and pruning. It 
seems to have taken the lead at its first ap- 
pearance, and has kept it pretty well down to 
the present time, becoming the text-book of 
the vineyardists of this country. For with 
itin hand almost any man can prune vines 
trained upon any of the systems in vogue, 
without making a mistake as_ to results. 
Numerous editions have been published and 
some half a dozen revised ones, then the orig- 
inal plates having become worn out, the entire 
work has recently been re-written, re-set and 
brought down to date, with description of 
all new modes of training and new varieties. 
It is fully illustrated, and sent postpaid 
by the Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 
HusMANN’s AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND 


sO 


1s 


Wixzk Maxine, by George Husmann, is an- 
Other standard work on grape culture, writ- 


ten by a man who has had a life-long experi- 
ence in the field andthe winecellar. The au- 
thor of this work has taken an entirely differ- 
ent view of grape culture from that assumed by 


HVENINGS AT HOME 


Mr Fuller, whose object appears to have been 
to aid the people to produce tine fruit, leav- 
ing its disposition entirely with the producer. 
Notso Mr Husmann, who, adopting the Euro- 
pean idea, that the legitimate destination of 
grapes was the wine cask, has worked on this 
line and covered the whole field from the plant- 


ing of the vine until the final product is a fer- 
manied liquor, made by the most scientific 
and approved methods. The author’s long 


experience in pang ect and later 
coa vineyards at Napa, Cal, has given him an 
experience second to that of no man in 
America, hence his work is a recognized au- 
thority on grape growing and wine making. 
Illustrated, price $1.50, sent postpaid by the 
Orange Judd Company, 

CHORLTON’S GRAPE GROWERS’ GUIDE, by 
William Chorlton, has been long a handbook 
and guide for those who cultivate the foreign 
varieties of the grape under glass, whether by 
artificial heat or what are technically termed 
‘*cold graperies.’’ Mr Chorlton’s work is an 
indispensable guide to those who may be in- 
clined to cultivate a few or many vines in a 
grapery. Illustrated, price 75¢, sent postpaid 
by the Orange Judd Company. 


at the Tal- 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

February contest we’ will give 15 
good prizes, the first of which will be two 
dollars in cash and the others will be worth 
the work they cost. AS usual, the contest will 
be governed by the rules given and 
Webster’s International dictionary will be the 
standard for the contest. Make a neat list. If 
there are ties the neatest list takes precedence. 


For our 


below, 


RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be 
question :—that is, you 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in Feb- 
ruary. This will save you going to the post- 
oftice so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 


allowed to the same 
must not say the an- 


Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, 
this office. 
A BATCH OF THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR 
FEBRUARY. 
1. CHARADES—My first is pigeon, my sec- 


ond a measure and my whole is a fish. 


2. My first is to strengthen, my second to 
wonder and my whole to make better. 
3. My second, when he saw ny first, went 


on my whole. 
4. My first is a hut, my second 
and my whole is a vegetable product 
5. My first is an exclamation, my second is 


a weight 


a kind of butter and my whole was an an- 
cient king. 
The first letter of the answer to each of. the 


charades, when placed in order, will spell the 
name of a very useful tree, and one which 
most of us have cause to remember. 
ANSWERS TO THE NOVEMBER PUZZLES. 
I1—They who hunt for hidden gold 
Must not care for dirt or mold, 
Good things only come with work, 
Therefore, seeker, do not shirk. 
—Sir-pent (serpent). 
3—Therapeutics. 
4—JLakes Ontario, Huron and Superior. 
5—1, who, hue, hew; 2, do, dew, due; 
sloe, slow. 
6—XPDNC (expediency). 
7—Isaiah 7:20. 
8—1, Little Dorrit; 2, 
9—Specialties. 
10— Manufacturing. 
11—Inclosed find $5 
12—Adam, Cain and Abel, Jonah. 
13—Sky, fly, Buel, west, vest, gruel. 
14—Knee-grow (negro). 
15— Miscellaneous. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER, 


3, 


She. 


Mrs A. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pas- 
coe, Ct; W. O. Harrington, R. I; Mrs J. W. 
Sears, Mass; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; Albert 
Lee, Mass; Lizzie W. Bowles, N H; Mrs W. 
P. Dunlap, Wis; Mrs C. E. Ludden, Me; E. 
A. Moore, Vt; Ellen Rockwell, Ct; George 
L. Phillips, Me; W. H. Overocker, Fla; Mrs 
T. Childs, Mass; Mrs Emily Buchres, Mont; 


H. G. Jennison, Kas; Abbie Read, Mass; 
Mrs William Ripley, Mass; Mabel E. Morse, 
Vt; Mrs E. W. Gillis, Minn. 
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FLL WORTH TELLING. 


A Well-Known Senator Tells a 
Remarkable Story. 








No Possible Doubt As to Its 
Absolute Truth, 





From the High Standing of the 
Senator. 





Higher the Position, More Interesting 
ing the Facts. 





Our Readers Eager for Just Such 


Details. 


Senator Frank Plumley, of Northfield, Vt, is a 

man of national reputation. No man to-day 
stands more prominently before the people of the 
State of Vermont than he. 
{ A lawyer by profession, he was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1882, is Trustee of 
Schools, Trustee of Northfield Bank, and Trustee 
Norwich University (a Military School under 
patronage ef the U S Government, has been 
Trustee of the Montpelier Seminary, Chairman 
of the Republican State Convention 1886, Delegate 
at large to the Republican National Convention in 
1888, was United States Attorney for Vermont 18%9 
to 1894, and is now State Senator. Senator Plum- 
ley is well known throughout the United States, 
having been selected by the National Republican 
Committee as speaker to stump the State ot 
Michigan f for Blaine in 1884, and again in 1888 and 
1892 he spoke through the West for the Republican 
presidential candidate. 

When he came out of the presidential campaign 
in *92, owing tou overwork he was almost a con:- 
plete nervous wreck. 

To our representative the Senator said: 

“In the fall of 1892 I came out of the presidential 
campaign with my nervous system almost broken. 

“Rest and ordinary remedies did not assist me. 
Some of my personal friends advised me to take 
a course of Dr Greene’s medicines, which I did 
with entire success, 

“1 Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy for that exhaustion caused by long con- 
tinued mental work, and think well of it.’’ 

We understand that Senator Plumley’s cure is 
radical and complete, and while we congratulate 
the popular Senator on his recovery, we cannot 
but add that this is a distinct triumph for that 
marvelous medicine, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy,which, owing to the high stand- 
ing of Senator Plumley, and the fact that he is 
so widely known, will give Dr Greene’s Nervura a 
great boom 

The remedy deserves it, for it is in truth a most 
wonderful curer of disease, a restorative and in- 
vigorator which stands at the present day without 
a rival in making people well; a remedy which is 
always sure to cure, to give health and strength, 
to make whoever uses it strong and vigorous. 

This most valuable remedy is not a patent med- 
icine and should not be classed as such, for it is 
the discovery and prescription of one of our lead- 
ing specialists in nervous and chronic diseases, 

Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th St., New York City. 
The doctor gives an added value to his great rem- 
edy by allowing all who desire to do so, to consult 
him, without charge, either in person or through 
the mail. 
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A Refrain, 





Of all the songs which poets sing, 
The ones which are most sweet 
Are those which at close intervals 
A low refrain repeat; 
Some tender word, some syllable 
Over and over, ever and ever 
While the song lasts, 
Altering never; 
Music if sung, music if said; 
Subtle like some fine golden thread 
A shuttle casts in and out on a fabric red 
Till it glows all through 
With the golden hue. 
Oh, of all the songs sung, 
No songs are so sweet 
As the songs with refrains 
Which repeat and repeat 
{Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Were I to Be Married. 


MILDRED MCNEAL. 


IJ.L THE TIME ever come 
when the wedding day 
will be seen in all its 
deep and beautiful signifi- 
cance; when the bride’s 
preparations will include 
more than the trousseau, 
costly and splendid as it 

may be; when she will think less of the fit 
of her bodice than of the meaning of her prom- 
ise ‘‘Till death do us part;’’ when the sacred 
time will be full of thought and prayer and 
reverence? 

Truly, marriage is no light thing compared 
even with the hardest work of a self-support- 
ing woman. Yet the capable stenographer 
whose 150 words a minute have been gained 
only by weeks of patient work over ‘‘ word 
signs’’ and ‘‘ticks’’ and ‘‘half lengths,’’ 
needs no preparation for the life-long task of 
motherhood. When the time comes she will 
be married on a month’s notice, and that 
month will be spent in making all the dresses 
and pretty things for outer adornment that 
she can possibly afford. Four years are spent 
in preparing a girl for practicing medicine; 
less than four months are necessary to pre- 
pare a girl for her wedding. Which of the 
two do you think will have the most need of 
every day grace, tact and patience? Which 
will need the diplomacy of a Gladstone, the 
patience of a Grant and the statesmanship of a 
Lincoln? Will it not be the mother? Many 
things will happen hourly in her cradle king- 
dom that will call for great justice and dis- 
cernment from her ruling hand, anda wrong 
or hasty decision means lasting harm to the 
plastic soul of ber child. 

And so if I were to be married, one thing 
would I do first of all, something that every 
soon-to-be bride should do and something 
that I believe she will do when the world is 
more enlightened than it is now in our won- 
derful, electric century. This something 
would not be to study cooking and house- 
keeping. The necessity of these accomplish- 
ments is too well recognized for me to need to 
write about them. It would not be to learn 
dressmaking, although it is one of ny hobbies 
that every wife should be able to make 
her own dresses and bonnets if need be. 
Greater than all—food, clothing, pleasure—is 
a study of child life that will enable the moth- 
er to rear her babies most wisely. No teacher 
to-day is considered fully equipped without a 
normal training. Pedagogy and theory and 
art are taught in all our schools, and the kin- 
dergarten with its corps of skilled teachers, is 
already a settled institution in our country. 
It is to the kindergarten that I would go for 
that wonderful and beautiful knowledge that 
all mothers should have. 

Ah, if mothers could only forget the imag- 
ined necessity of whippings and scoldings 
and impatient words at the mistakes and hap- 
py thoughtlessness of their little ones, who 
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often are trying to do their very best! It is 
not strange that a child grieves and rebels at 
an unjust correction, when he expects and 
deserves a loving, guiding word. It is not 
strange that he grows indifferent to his little 
habits and ways by and by, when he knows 
that he will be found fault with no matter 
what he does. We should as soon think of 
pulling the leaves off a delicate plant be- 
cause it does not grow as fast as we wish, as 
of ruling a child by impulse. The little 
minds and souls should be analyzed with all 
the care we would take in analyzing a dainty 
flower. If only all our mothers had the ten- 
der love, and loving wisdom and wise in- 
spiration of Froebel, or even of one of his 
humblest learners, what a happy, radiant na- 
tion of children we would have! No bruised 
little natures, no childlike, heavenly traits 
torn rudely out by the roots (though quite un- 
consciously), no grown-up sins planted all too 
early by an unreflecting mother; everything 
rounded and beautiful and happy as God 
meant it to be, and as it would be if we would 
only take time to think. 

Will it not be worth many wedding jour- 
neys and trousseaus to have been as nearly as 
possible an ideal mother? 

——— 


Embroidered Roses. 
EVELYN M. PARSONS. 


The roses should be worked with pink, with 
yellow French knots for centers. The leaves 





should be in green and the edges should be 
buttonhole stitched. 
mR 


A Cedar Chest. 


Closets lined with cedar sheathing are de- 
sirable, moth-proof conveniences, but the 
houses that have such closets are few. The 
accopmanying design shows a cedar chest 
that is simple in construction and therefore 
easy to build, while being artistic in appear- 
ance. The top and sides are of inch or seven- 
eighths inch board, the sides mitred at the 
corners, while the curved sides of the cover 
and of the lower portion of the chest are made 
of strips ot two-inch plank, so that the out- 
side may be curved and the inside be flush 
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with the inner side of the inch boarding. Af- 
ter the two-inch strips have been given the 
proper curve upon the outside, they are to be 
fluted with carving tools, as shown. 

In the making of such articles of furniture 
and furnishings, a few points should be kept 
in mind. All joints; ould be put together 
firmly by mortising or with screws. Joints 
held by glue are continually opening and giv- 
ing annoyance. The more care used in dress- 
ing the surface of the wood the finer will be 
the effect. The beautiful grain of oak, for in- 
Stance, is seen at its best only when the sur- 
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face has been ‘‘filled,’’ then rubbed smartly 
for a considerable time with a cloth dipped 
in raw oil. A high polish enhances the beay. 
ty of almost all hard woods. 


Ingrain Carpet Rugs. 
MARY K. LOCK. 


Very handsome and serviceable rugs are 
made of old ingrain carpet. They may be en. 
tirely of home manufacture, or the materia] 
may be prepared at home and sent to the 
carpet weaver to finish. If to be made at 
home, cut all the material into strips 14 inches 
wide, taking care that every strip is cut 
lengthwise of the carpet. Draw the threads 
from the edge of the strip until but six re. 
main in the center of each. The foundation 
of the rugs should be of new blue and white 
striped bed ticking. Cutit the desired size, 
place the unraveled portion of a strip of carpet 
over the white strip in the ticking, and stitch 
with a sewing machine the entire length, 
Turn the fringed edge back and stitch another 
strip of carpet over the next white stripe in 
the ticking in this manner, untilall the white 
stripes are covered. Trim off the edges and 
line with burlap or old brussels carpet (the 
latter is the better) and bind all around. For 
the fringe, take the threads drawn from the 
edges of the strips of carpet, cut them into 
lengths of 10 or 12 inches, and with a large 
crochet needle draw little bunches of them 
though the binding at the ends. Knot the 
fringe and trim evenly. 

Another rug, equally handsome and more 
durable, is made in much the same way. Cut 
the strips of carpet only one inch wide, and 
ravel to four threads in the center. Sew like 
carpet rags and send to the carpet weaver to 
be woven into desired size. Finish the ends 
asin the first instance, or fringe may be 
bought for a small sum that is prettier and 
more serviceable. 

LT _ 

Washing Woolens.—There is nothing more 
disagreeable than a shrunken garment, except 
a@ fulled and shrunken blanket. At the risk 
of being thought impertinent by the model 
housekeepers, I will give the result of two 
years’ experience in doing my own washing 
while camping out. Fill a tub with cold wa- 
ter (absolutely cold), putin the clothes and 
let them soak half an hour, then warm the 
water till it is pleasant to the touch, soap each 
garment thoroughly, especially such places as 
the collars and wristbands of shirts, and rinse 
the water through the garment, rubbing the 
dirtiest places in the hands for a short time. 
Then gather up each garment in the hands 
and squeeze the water out; don’t wring. Put 
in another tub of clean water of the same tem- 
perature as the last rinse, and then squeeze 
the water out and hang on the line to drip 
and dry. Woolens will be cleaner after such 
a wash than after the old scalding, rubbing, 
wringing process, and the softness of wools a 
year old will be a surprise to those who never 
tried this process. Never put woolen goods 
in water warmer than blood heat, and never 
wring them, for this is the way to shrink and 
full to a felt.—[Literatus Ruris. 





Discovered by a Dream.—Mrs_ Sarah Tyson 
Rorer of Philadelphia, the teacher of cooking, 
relates that while camping in the woods with 
Prof Cushing of the national bureau of eth- 
nology and Mrs Cushing, she had a dream of 
avery peculiar bow and arrow in the hands of 
@ venerable man,who explained the symbolism 
of the various parts of the weapons. She 
learned later that Prof Cushing was at that 
moment awake puzzling over a missing link 
in the evolution of the arrow, and this dream 
supplied the information exactly. 


In Buying Handkerchiefs itis an advantag 
to know whether the ‘‘strictly all-linen’”’ woot 
is really from the flax plant or not. To dis 
tinguish between cotton and linen it is only 
necessary to moisten the tip of the finger an 
press it to the suspected handkerchief. If it 
wets through at once it is linen, while if any 
cotton has entered into its manufacture it will 
take several seconds to wet through the 
threads. Also all-linen threads are usually 
uneven and coarser than cotton. 
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Making Cheese at Home. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 


For severé 41 years we have made cheese for 
our own use and some to sell besides. The 
operation is so simple that I would like to 
tell others how they might ‘*go and do like- 
wise.” There need be no elaborate parapher- 
nalia—just simple utensils that may be found 
jn any kite hen, save for the cheese hoop, 
which must of nece ssity be secured. This is 
a hoop of galvanize d iron with covered wires 
at either e nd. It serves an excellent purpose 
and it may be made of any desired size. Any 
tinner can Mi ike one and the expense is tri- 
fling. 

In the first place the milk is all brought to 
an even temperature of 85 degrees, by the dai- 
ry thermometer. Not a degree higher, as 
when too warm the cheese is apt to be tough; 
besides, the cream will seem to escape in the 
whey more. We have used for setting the 
milk from six cows, a copper boiler and a bar- 
rel churn,—two utensils, though of course one 
would be as well, maybe better. If a nice 
clean tub were on hand it might do, but sern- 
pulous ¢ leanliness must be exercised in all 
things. For setting the milk, the rennet tab- 
lets that may be bought from any druggist 
are used. The ordinary rennet may he used 
if desired, but I am not familiar with it and 
do nov know the proportion to use. For every 
hundred pounds of milk one of the small ren- 
net tablets is dissolved in water and added to 


the milk after it is colored. The color- 
ing is of course optional, but it is a com- 
mon practice to color cheese. The coloring 


comes in bottles and will go a great ways, 
a 2c bottle furnishing coloring enough for a 
great many cheeses. This must be kept in a 
cool, dark place. I have mine in one of the 
handy mailing cases for bottles, made from 
wood and lined with cork, with a screw top. 
A tin baking powder box or any box to en- 
close the bottle will suftice; then put in the 


cellar or as cool a place as you have. From 50 
ther pel per 100 lbs of milk will make a 
good color, unless*the cows give a very white 
milk ; th en a drop per pound will be needed. 
After stirring the color in, add the dissolved 
rennet and stir thoroughly. Cover with a 


cloth and let stand until well ‘‘set,’’ which 
will take from 40 to 75 minutes. 

When set solidly cut witha knife in squares 
about an inch each way. This will let the 
whey separate partially, which change will 
take place in a few minutes. When the whey 
begins to appear, lay a cloth over the top of 
the curd, and with a cup dip very gently. 
Rough handling will separate the cream from 
the curd—a thing not to be desired. Dip what 
whey you can conveniently, then lift the 
cloth, and with your hands reach down to 
the bottom of the vessel and break the curd 
very gently. This will allow the whey to es- 
cape still more freely. This operation may 
have to be re peate d once or twice, or until 
you have the whey nearly all removed. Then 
the cloth is put into a common clothes _ bas- 
ket and the curd gently placed upon it. It is 
then worked gently to further the escape of 
the little remaining whey, and when this is 
done sufticiently,the whey is brought to a heat 
of 90 degrees and poured over the curd, per- 
haps a quart ata time. This is then gently 
worked out, and unless the curd squeaks as 
you handle it, another whey bath is used at 
the same degree of heat. The curds should 
squeak some in the hands, but if the whey is 
used too hot, the curd will be very squeaky 
and it will also be tough. 

Weare now ready for the salt. We use 
about a good tablespoonful for every 50 lbs of 
milk. This is then worked into the curd 
lightly, and when well worked through, the 
curd is ready for the press. A cloth is wet in 
whey and laid over the hoop. The curd is 
then placed upon the cloth and this gradu- 
ally weights the cloth down into the bottom 
ofthe hoop. Fillin as quickly as possible 
and have the curd broken well. Bring the 
ends of the cloth as smoothly as possible over 
the top and put on the cover, or ‘*follower,’’ as 
it is called. A common lever may be used 
for Pressing. Any farmer knows how to con- 
struct such a thing ina few minutes. This 
is then weighted on the end, and the cheese 
is left to press. At night the cheese is taken 
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from the press, and a fresh cloth wet and put 
into the hoop, the cheese turned over, and 
again put into the hoop. The weight is again 
applied, and in the morning the cheese is tak- 
en out and rubbed all over thoroughly with 
butter to fill all pores. Itis then” laid on a 
clean cloth and placed on a smooth board, 
The ends of the cloth are brought up over the 
top and folded, loosely enough so that the air 
may help in ripening it. 

A rather warm airy place will be best in 
which to keep the cheese until ripened. Turn 
it daily, rubbing well, perhaps adding butter 
for the first few rubbings,and if needed, after- 
ward. There is a preparation now made on 
purpose to rub cheese, and it is said to make 
the cheese proof against insect invasion 
However, with ordinary care mites will not 
get into the cheese. I have never been trou- 
bled at all with them. Some put bands on 
their cheese, and I did at first, but I found 
that cheese banded and entirely covered with 
cloth was very much more liable to mold 
than those with a cloth simply folded over 
them. Of course cheese cloth is desirable, 
but itis not absolutely necessary. [ have 
used common flour sacks for my cheeses and 
they have° answered all purposes; however, 
unless loosely woven and thin, they will 


not do. 
— 


Family Cares. 


Separate Beds.—Children should have sepa- 
rate beds, and a noted physician says on 
this subject that many a child might have 
been saved from diphtheria or scarlatina but 
for the fact that its little brother or sister 
who had been infected had been its bedfel- 
low up to the time of the discovery of the dis- 
ease. Iftwoor three children are confined 
under a common bed covering, the confined 
air becomes saturated with poison and is a 
ready cause of disease from one to the other. 
Aside from economy of bedding and of 
space, the custom has nothing to commend 
it; in fact, itis radically wrong and unhy- 
gienic. The knowledge of the great advan- 
tage ought to be all that is necessary for the 
general adoption of the single bed. The baby 
should have its own little bed from the day 
of its birth, not only for its own sake but also 
for its mother’s. 


To Bakea Ham.—Soak for one hour, wipe 
dry, spread it with a batter and putitina 
bake pan, keeping it out of the gravy. Bake 
five to seven hours. When done remove the 
skin and glaze with the following dressing: 
Beat the yolks of 2 eggs very light, spread 
over the ham, sift over it fine cracker crumbs, 
set in the oven and brown. Currant jelly may 
be used in place of the eggs 
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Taik Around the Table. 


Jesting of Sacred Things.—Yes, why does nct 
some one rise and speak on the divorce ques- 
tion? That it is a growing evil none will 
deny. ‘‘Is it not time we ask ourselves, How 
far am I responsible? What can I do to reme- 
dy it?’’ To my mind the lightness with which 
marriage is regarded by so many is one of 
the main causes of the growing frequency of 
divorce. I was painfully astonished not long 
ago to hear a woman, a Christian woman, say 
in speaking of a young married sister and her 
husband, whe had no serious trouble but 
seemed not to tind each other’s society pleas- 
ant, after a year of married life: ‘‘If it were 
not for the baby, why, she needn't live with 
him if she didn’t want to!’’ Weneed to hear 
the echo in our ears of the solemn words, 
**Till death do you part.’’ We need to realize 
their solemnity before no less than after mar- 
riage. And where shall we seek the cause of 
this lightness? In the-joking habit, more than 
in any other one thing, I believe. No subject 
seems to be too sacred for the joker, and the 
marriage relation is no exception. I have 
been pained and shocked to hear a husband 
and wife teasing each other (like foolish 
school children) about other women and men, 
and that even in the presence of their own or 
other people’s chidren. This may not harm 
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This jesting, or even lightly speaking, about 
sacred things, is pernicious, awful. Could 
the parents who do it see what its effects will 
be, I believe they would, if they loved their 
children, or cared for the future of their coun- 
try, go down on their knees and say, **God 
helping me, I will never do it again.’’ If we 

wish to see the divorce evil lessened, let us 
take care how we flippantly speak of serious 
things. Let us read Matt 5, 31-32, remember- 
ing w hose words they are, and let us teach the 
young people that sacredness of the relation 
which our Savior chose as the type of his own 
relation to his church.—[Zadah. 





Dangerous.—I trust you will pardon me, Mrs 
Fannie M. Taylor, but I cannot agree with 
your free divorce ideas. If divorces were ob- 
tained at such an easy rate as you propose, 
what would be the use of having a divorce 
law? ‘‘Order is heaven’s first law.’’ Where 
there is no law, there will be no order. Where 
laws are strict and penalties severe, the more 
nearly is there order. Of course if none but 
those justly entitled to a divorce could be 
benefited by the ‘‘free divorce,’’ it might do 
well enough, but you seem to forget that thou- 
sands of low-minded persons of both sexes 
would take advantage of such an opportunity 
when there was no earthly reason, save that 
they were too trifling to face the responsibili- 
ties of married life. On the other hand, those 
who are justly entitled to a divorce will tind 
it no difiicult matter to obtain justice in the 
‘‘land of the free.’’—[ Perk. 


Intolerably Depressive.—She is, without 
doubt, correct who says a black dress*costs no 
more than a red or green one, yet when sick- 
ness and death with additional expenses come 
to a family striving, perhaps to the extent of 
their efforts, to maintain a comfortable exist- 
ence, the mourner, thanks to penmonnes, is 
no longer under the necessity of buying a new 
black gown, black crepe bonnet and _ veil, 
black cape, shawl or cloak, gloves and other 
weeds, to thus publicly proc Talon her respect 
and sorrow for the departed and escape the 
scornful criticism of her acquaintances. The 
putting away of one’s former garments for an 
indetinite period after her loss and putting on 
mourning, which’ in many cases is masquerad- 
ing. is the fashion of a dark age which has 
outlived its sentimental attractiveness. How- 
ever, it is the privilege of anyone who desires 
to be wrapt in the shades of gloom as long as 
her edict of style or propriety prescribes, and 
if she finds solace therein, she has an advan- 
tage not possessed by us to whom the _ influ- 
ence is intolerably depressive.—[ Novello. 





Asked and Answered.—Will someone kindly 
give receipt for tomato catsup which won’t 
sour as soon as opened? Also what is it 
manufacturers put in catsup to give it the 
deep red color?—[F. H. Richardson. 

We cannot give C. B. S. the address of the 
farmers’ daughters of our series, or of any of 
them 

Calla, I would thank you very much if you 
would send me the pattern and directions for 
a log cabin bedquilt. My address is—[ Miss 
B. Avery, Greentield, Mich. 


————EEE 
Clergyman (dining with family) : I noticed 
during the sermon you were very quiet, Tom- 
my; a very good boy, indeed. Tommy: 
Rather! ’Cos was afraid of waking pa. 
Last Sunday, when I woke him up, he said 
he’d half kill me if I did it again. 








themselves (though who can say how much 
the moral tone may not be lowered by such 
jesting in your own family or with others?) 
but upon the children whose minds are yet 
unformed, and who see and hear only the sur- 
face meanings, the effects may prove appall- 
ing. How can they be taught the sanctity of 
the marriage vows, later when they have, all 
unconsciously, been led to regard it lightly? | 





No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 










EN? WOMEN 


ught to make aL Portraits in spare hours at 
their homes by a new copyr. iqhted method. Those learn- 
will be furnished work by me, by which 


EARN $8 TO S16 AWEEK, »5% 


Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Some Further Uses for Apples. 
E. M. LUCAS. 





Spiced Apples.—Eight pounds of apples pared 
and quartered, 4 lbs sugar, 1 quart vinegar, 1 
oz stick cinnamon and 4 oz whole cloves. 
Boil the vinegar, sugar and ‘spices together 5 
minutes, add the apples and let thém boil un- 
til tender, not longer, then put the apples into 
jars, boil the syrup until thick, pour over the 
apples and seal. 

Ginger Apples.—This preserve is in imitation 
of the preserved ginger root, and is delicious. 
Allow to every pound of apples (after being 
pared) ? Jb of sugar and 14 oz of whole ginger; 
also 1 oz of ginger to every 4 pintof water. It 
is best to buy the whole ginger and grind it at 
home. Peel, core and quarter the apples, put 
the fruit, sugar and ginger (ground) in layers 
into a jar, and allow them to remain two 
days. Infuse 1 oz of whole ginger in 4 pint of 
boiling water, cover closely and allow to |re- 
main one day. This quantity of ginger and 
water is sufficient for 3 lbs of apples, with the 
other ingredients in proportion. Put the ap- 
ples in a preserving kettle with the water 
strained from the ginger, and boil until the 
apples look clear, but great care must be taken 
not to break theapples. A rind of lemon may 
be added if desired. Place in jars and seal. 

Apple Jelly—A clear, sparkling and deli- 
cious jelly is made of apples. Do not pare 
the fruit. Wash and cut them into small 
pieces and stew until soft. Strain through,a 
jelly bag. Return to the fire and boil 20 min- 
utes. Meanwhile weigh the sugar, allowing a 
pound for each pint of juice. Place the sugar 
on pans in the oven, soit may become very 
hot. When the jelly has boiled long enough add 
the hot sugar, boil 5 minutes, and add to every 
2 quarts of juice the carefully strained juice of 
a lemon. Allow the jelly to cool for a few 
minutes, when pour into jelly glasses. 

Apple Fritters.—Peel and core some cooking 
apples. Make a batter of 2 eggs, 4 cup of 
flour, salt and sufficient milk to make a rather 
thick batter. Slice the apples, dip into the 
batter and fry in lard to a rich golden brown. 
When done lay them on a piece of brown pa- 
per to absorb the grease, pile on a white doily 
and serve with sugar and nutmeg. 





My Neighbor’s Emergency Shelf. 


MRS B. H. BROWN. 





My neighbor is never dismayed at the sight 
of unexpected company. She told me her 
secret a short time ago, and like most secrets, 
it is too good to keep, so I am going to tell it 
to you. 

She has what she calls ‘‘an emergency 
shelf.’’ ‘*But,’’ said she, by way of preface, 
‘‘vour table should always be neat and attract- 
ive. Your husband and children will enjoy 
even a plain dinner much more if the cloth is 
clean and neatly laid and the dishes are not 
cracked and broken. Let your table be al- 
ways arranged so you will not be ashamed if 
the unexpected guest should drop in at any 
time.’’ 

She opened her pantry and showed me her 
emergency shelf. It contained principally 
canned goods. I read the labels: Tomato 
soup, tongue, corned beef, salmon, corn, to- 
matoes, plum pudding, etc, etc. On other 
shelves stood rows of canned fruit, ketchups, 
preserves, pickles, etc. ‘*‘Now, I would not 
set a dinner of canned goods before my 
guests,’’ said she, ‘‘ but with a little help from 
these shelves any plain dinner may take on a 
more elaborate appearance and another course 
be added to what has already been prepared. 
Sometimes it is a soup, sometimes a pudding, 
an extra vegetable or a salad.’’ 

I must tell you about her salad dressing, it 
is so good and will keep for weeks in the hot- 
test weather. One almost always has a few 
cold potatoes on hand, and by adding some 
hard-boiled eggs or a little finely-chopped 
cabbage and this dressing, an appetizing salad 
is made on very short notice. The following 
is her recipe: Yolks of 8 eggs or 4 whole ones, 
1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoonful each of ssalt, mus- 
tard and pepper, and 4 cup cream, mixed thor- 
oughly together. Boil 1 cup of butter .in 14 
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tin milk pan will do. While lard is heating, 


DAUGHTERS 





RY SOAP 


99 4400 PURE 


The muddy tinge of shirts, handkerchiefs, napkins, and 
table cloths just from the wash, is often from the poor soap. It 
will cost little, if any more, to have them washed with Ivory 


Soap. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 








pints of vinegar. Pourthis upon the mixture 
and stir well. When cold, put in bottles. 
ee 


Good Old-Fashioned Sweets. 
MARGARET RYDER. 


Clear Candy.—A simple sugar candy that is 
always liked is made thus: Three cups of 
granulated sugar, 4 cupful each of vinegar and 
water. Mix these and boil in a porcelain 
kettle for half an hour, without stirring. Try 
by dropping a little in cold water. If done it 
will harden in water; then add a bit of soda 
as large as a pea. Pour on a buttered tin. If 
in place of the vinegar lemon juice is used, a 
nice lemon candy is the result. This also 
makes an excellent hoarhound candy by omit- 
ting the vinegar and water, using in their 
place a cupful of hoarhound tea made by 
steeping the dry herb in boiling water. 

Two rather old-fashioned dainties are mo- 
lasses candy and butter scotch. In making the 
first, New Orleans molasses should be used, 
and for the latter ‘‘ A’’ coffee sugar. 

Molasses Candy.—Dissolve 4 1b brown sugar 
in 8 tablespoonfuls of vinegar and stir it into 
1 quart of molasses. Putin a little kettle and 
boil until it will harden in cold water. Just 
before taking from the fire add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a teaspoonful of soda. Pour 
the candy in buttered pans and when partly 
cool mark into squares. If desired this can 
be pulled until white. 

Butter Scotch.—To 3 Ibs of ‘‘ A’’ coffee sugar 
add enough water to dissolve it. When hot 
stir in a good quarter of a pound of butter and 
} teaspoonful of cream tartar. Boil until, 
when dropped from the spoon into cold water, 
it will break easily. Then pour into buttered 
pans, about finch thick> When partly cold 
mark off into squares. 

Pop-Corn Candy.—Boil New Orleans molas- 
ses until it will harden in cold water, then 
pour it over freshly popped corn. As soon as 
it is cool enough to handle roll it into balls 
with the hands, having first buttered them to 
prevent sticking. 
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Saratoga Chips. 


MRS O. A. HASTINGS. 





A correspondent asks how to make Saratoga 
chips. I have had considerable experience, 
and made chips before the machine for cut- 
ting them and the patent fryer came into fash- 
ion. I write my way of making them before 
I had these conveniences. I wish to say that 
there is a mistaken idea afloat that Saratoga 
potatoes are expensive, on account of the lard 
it takes to fry them. It does take a great 
deal of lard, as they must float, but this 
lard is not injured if care is taken not to burn 
it. The Irish potato is.a great purifier of lard, 
so that lard used in frying them can be used 
for any other purpose if it is strained away in 
a clean vessel. 

Select large, smooth potatoes, peel,and drop 
in cold water to keep them from turning dark. 
Take a sharp knife and slice them in pieces so 
thin that you can see through them: I may 
say, as thin as possible. As you cut them let 
them drop in a vessel of cold water,—ice 
water is preferable. Let them remain in the 
water 30 minutes at least, but if other work is 
pressing, two or three hours will not injure 
them. When ready to cook them, place a lib- 
eral supply of lard in a pan. A half-gallon 














$75=SI00SALARY 


and commission, paid to energetic young men 
and ladies to transact business for us in their own 
town or county; excellent chance for Teachers. 
Students and Clergymen ; business pleasant an 

permanent; splendid opportunity to make money ; 
our new plan takes like wild-fire. Address at once 

National Library Association, Dept. Aso 
COR. MONROE AND FRANKLIN STS., CHICAGO, 


Beauty: Wall 


need cost no more than ugliness. The 
most beautiful 


WALL PAPERS 


at half what you’d expect they’d cost. 
Samples and book on home decoration FREE, De- 
scribe rooms and state price you want to pay. Paper 
hanger’s outfit complete, 

CHAS, M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















place a cornmeal sifter over a gallon pan on 
the back of your stove so as to keep warm. 
This is to drain the potatoes out of the fat. 
Now lift a few handfuls of potatoes out of the 
ice water into a colander to drain. Be sure to 
keep them away from the stove. When the 
lard boils take a few at a time and fry them, 
drain on the sifter, transfer to a dish and 
sprinkle with a little very fine salt. 

My first experience with chips was that I 
salted them before cooking, and failed. If this 
rule is rigidly followed there will be no fail- 
ure. Of course where the new frying pan is 
used with perforated inside pan and rack, the 
meal sifter is not used, and the potato slicer 
should be in every kitchen, as it can be used 
for apples and a variety of things. 





Love, As It Is. 





The great love that teaches love 
Deceived not, ne’er deceives, 
And she who most believes in man, 
Makes him what she believes. 
{Dinah Mulock Craik. 


The Bible Not t Forgotten. 


The following is from ¢ a secular daily, the 
Boston Herald: ‘*The rush of things in the 
family prevents the reading of the Bible as 
it used to be read on Sundays, and the home 
talk over the book—its stories, its truths, 
and its events—has largely passed away. 
There has seemed to be no help for this. The 
engagements of nearly every family are such 
that the more sacred things of life are crowd 
ed into a corner.’’ This editor probably exag- 
gerates somewhat, but there is too much truth 
in what he says. Our Bible contest, in which 
prizes of $12 are offered for short essays 
on four Bible topics, was announced in the 
issue of Dee 28, 1895. 


a 

Scalloped Potatoes.—Pare and slice uncooked 
potatoes thin, butter a bake tin, put in a layer? 
of potatoes, a little piece of butter here and 
there, salt and pepper, sprinkle over a little 
flour, and so on until the mold is full. Cover 
with milk and bake one hour. 


To Prevent Wrinkles,—The greatest hin- 
drance to the appearance of wrinkles is a calm 
and peaceful dispostion. When age overtakes 
us the less we worry about it the longer the 
lines will keep away. 




















































OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Price of each pattern only 10 cents, including postage. 








We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which 
enables us to offer our readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These pat- 
terns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our 
friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage, or we will 
gend any four patterns free to anyone sending us one new yearly subscriber to this journal at $1.00.. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces 
in the pattern, how to cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar. 
ment to go by. These patterns are complete in every particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of 
the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses 
poys, girls or children, give both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement, 


Order patterns by their numbers. 


teint oa 





Lady’s Jacket Wrap. Lady’s Reefer Jacket. 
20428. 20464. 
Cut in five sizes, Cut in five sizes, 
38 to 40 inches bust measure. 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 








Miss’s Waist. 
‘eeaen. " Lady’s Five-Gored Skirt. 


in five sizes, 12 to 16 years 20410. 
- : — Cut in six sizes, 22 to 32 inches, waist measures. 





Girl’s Costume, 
20301. 20414, 


Girl’s Ulster. 


Out in five sizes, 8 to 12 years, Cut in five sizes, 8 to 12 yeara. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 
Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around body over fullest part of tbust—elose under the 
am—a little higher in back—draw closely, not tightly. 
Garments Requiring Waist Measure,.—Pass measure around waist—draw moderately tight. 
Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm—one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this 
Measure only for lining. 


Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with $2 and 34 inches; Medium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches— 
bust measure. 
Ladies’ Collars.—Small size 1s 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14 to 15 in.; Large—151g to 16 in.—neck measure. 
ante for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same directions given for ladies. When ordering 
e also. 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 
Be sure and give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 


Address all orders to the office of this publication. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


‘*But how can you break it, Mr Brief?’’ 

‘‘Remember, ‘where there’s a will there’s a 
way.’ ’’—[Brooklyn Life. 

ace satesaieilieatiaieapaines 

A Yale tutor, who frequently had his win- 
dows smashed in by tokens of affection from 
the students, in the shape of irregular pieces 
of black carbon, when asked what salary he 
received replied, ‘‘$1000 a year and coal 
thrown in.’’ 





‘“Ah,’’ exclaimed the cannibal chief, smack- 
ing his lips, ‘‘ what kind of a minister was that 
we had for dinner?’’ ‘‘ Your excellency,’’ ‘re- 
plied his companion, ‘‘I should say he was a 
prime minister.’’ 





‘“‘This is a sad occasion for you, sister,’’ 


essayed the comforter. ‘‘I allow it is,’’ as 
sented the widow, ‘‘but it is a heap sadder 
fer Bill.’’ 


Old Lady: That parrot I bought of you uses 
dreadful language. 

Bird Dealer: Ah, mum, you should be very 
eareful what you say afore it. It’s astonish- 
ing how quick them birds pick up anything. 





Conductor: Can you squeeze a Jady in 
there? 
Gents in delighted chorus: Certainly. 





An English clergyman in the course of his 
sermon turned to his aged parishioners with: 
‘‘And you, old men, with your hoary _heads,’’ 
and then turned to the young men with the 
appeal: ‘‘And you, young men, with your 
blooming cheek.’’ He tired to change the 
phrase, but it was too late. 





‘‘T hear your husband has been out shoot- 
ing. Did he have any luck?’’ asked Mr Fitz- 
roy of Mrs Shiftless. ‘‘Oh, yes, he had luck, 
if you please to call it so. He saved two fin- 
gers of his right hand.”’ 
















WALTER BAKER & COL, um 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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~ 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE 


—“Walrer Baker ES, 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
e@]e] ee] e]2]o2e oe 








OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


Treats nervous debility and all Chronic diseases. 
1538, Springfield, Mass. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


So Sad! 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 





A very wise and aged ow! 
Dwelt in a hollow tree, 

As wise and aged owls all do,— 
Or so it seems to me. 





By day this wise and aged owl 
Slept, as all wise owls should; 

By night she taught an owlet school, 
Or hunted in the wood. 


She taught the owlets how to cry 
“Tuwit! tuwit! tuwhoo'”’ 

She showed them how to search for mice, 
As well-bred owls should do. 


But O, alas! for this wise owl; 
So sorrowful her fate! 

One night she 
went to hunt for 
mice, 

And lingered out 
so late, 

That ere she reach- 
ed her hollow 
tree 

The sun had gain- 
ed such hight, 

That, needing dusk 
to find her way, 

She had to cease 
her flight. 


And as she _ sat 
with blinking 
eyes, 

As blind as any 
bat, 

A small boy came 
with stealthy 
tread, 

And caught her in 
his hat. 

And now that wise and aged owl 
(As wise owls sometimes do) 

Stands, stuffed, upon a mantel shelf, 
And no more cries ‘*Tuwhoo!’’ 
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Two Experiments. 
J. H. MONTGOMERY. 











The apparatus needed for the first will be a 
large pasteboard box—a hat box will do—and 
some dark brown paper. Cut in the lid of 
the box a round hole, three or four inches 
across. The best size for the hole will depend 
upon the size of the box and its shape, and 
can be determined only by trial. Light a 
piece of the brown paper, and after it has 
burned for a moment blow out the flame, al- 
lowing the paper to smolder. Put the paper 
in the box and let the smoke fill it. Now if 
the side of the box be rapped, a ring of 
smoke will come from the hole and move 
rapidly up to the ceiling. These rings are 
sometimes seen coming from locomotives and 
are called vortex rings. Their successful 
formation depends largely upon the experi- 
ment being performed in a quiet room, where 
there are no drafts. 

To obtain a darker smoke, touch paper may 
be used. Make a pretty strong solution of 
saltpeter in water and soak the paper in it. 
When dry it should burn, giving off a dense 
smoke. If white crystals form on the dry pa- 
per, itis a sign that the solution contained 
too much saltpeter for the amount of water. 

The second experiment might very appro- 
priately receive the name of the magic bottle. 
Take a large bottle holding at least a quart. 
Fill it with a solution made as follows: Dis- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


solve in a quart of water 3 oz copperas. Al- 
low the solution to stand over night, and if it 
is then at all discolored it must be filtered. 
The crystals of copperas must be fresh, and 
the water should be clean cistern water. The 
crystals will dissolve much more easily if 
they are powdered. Now take eight goblets 
or wine glasses. Put into the second glass 10 
or 12 crystals of potassic sulphocyanide; the 
crystals are about as large as pin heads. The 
third glass is to have asmall amount (say one- 
tenth of a teaspoonful) of barium chloride. 
In the fourth glass dissolve two or three 
small crystals of potassium ferricyanide in 
half a teaspoonful of water. Put in the fifth 
about one-tenth of a teaspoonful of pyrogallic 
acid. Both the sixth and seventh glasses are 
to have in them one small crystal of potassi- 
um chromate, and the seventh is also to con- 
tain about one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
slaked lime. Inthe last goblet put half a 
teaspoonful of sodium bicarbonate (sodium 
carbonate will do) and an equal amount of 
tartaric acid. 

The glasses are now all to be filled from 
the bottle of copperas solution which we have 
already prepared, and strange to say, each 
will seem to be filled with a different liquid. 
The first will contain the clear liquid,and will 
appear to hold water. The second will have in 
it a red fluid looking like wine; the third a flu- 
id looking like milk; the fourth, biue ink; the 
fifth, black ink; the sixth, vinegar or cider; 
the seventh, chocolate; and the eighth, soda 
water. The effect, when showing this exper- 
iment to a number of people, is hightened if 
the glasses be placed on a shelf behind the 
table, or in some other position so that the 
contents cannot be seen; of course after pick- 
ing them up, the hand will hide the crystals 
or whatever isin the giass, and the surprise 
of a person at seeing the clear water fill up 
the glass with a red or blue fluid, can be im- 
agined. 

The precise amounts cannot be given, as 
they will depend altogether on the size of the 
glass, but afew trials will determine them 
for any particular glasses. The quantities 
given here are for glasses holding about two 
fluid ounces. If the copperas solution does 
not clear up properly, it is probably due to 
the presence of lime in the water. 


aleve cami 

Of Such is the Kingdom.—The most natural 
eyears of our lives we live while we are chil- 
dren, and there is always rest and purification 
in getting back into touch with them.—[Rev 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D D. 


A Four-Goose Team.—Jack Harper of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind, navigated the falls of the Ohio 
river near that place at a Fourth of July pic- 
nic in 1870, in a wash tub drawn by four 
geese. The .birds were trained and wore 
three-cornered yokes. The passage was a dif- 
ficult and perilous one, but Harper landed 
safely amid the cheers of a great crowd. 


Cure the Child’s Cold.—Among the best rem- 
edies for colds are hot lemonade and tlaxseed 
tea, hot or cold, with or without lemon. Both 
help to drive out the cold and soothe the 
child. No mother should dose her child hap- 
hazard with everything that her neighbors 
suggest; she should have some personal 
knowledge of the ways in which disease is 
contracted and the simple measures useful 
in checking it. 





Timber is the title of Bulletin 10, forestry 
division, U S department of agriculture. It 
gives a brief but, comprehensive account of the 
characteristics and properties of wood and 
much information based on original experi- 
ment, and is of interest to farmers, carpenters, 
lumbermen and all wood workers. It will be 
sent for 10c upon application to Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D C. 


Healthful Heating.—One of the most difficult 
problems of domestic life is how to heat a 
room without making its atmosphere too dry. 
The open wood or coal fire, if it keeps the 
room warm, is nearest the ideal heater be- 
cause it necessitates a continual change of air 
in the room. In a small room a_ vessel of 

vater six or eight inches in diameter upon 
the stove will usually be satisfactory. The 
hot air will drink from this vessel or be mois- 
tened by the issuing steam. 














A Marvel. 


REMARKABLE AND ASTONISHING 
CURE OF AN EXTREME CASE 
OF ST VITUS’ DANCE. 


How a Young Lady Regained the Use of Her 
Arms, Limbs and speech in Three Weeks. 


From the Standard- Union, Brooklyn, NY. 

Too much hard study at school brought on gt 
Vitus’ dance. Such was the common experience 
ot Miss Glendora Rivers, daughter of Mrs Amelia 
Rivers, of 69 Ryerson street, Brooklyn. The dis. 
ease grew worse every month, until the young 
lady’s entire right side became paralyzed; but, 
now that a marvelous and permanent cure hag 
been wrought, it will be interesting to read her 
own version of the efficacy of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills. 

‘‘For more than ayear,’’ said Miss Rivers, 
‘‘doctors attended me without effecting the slight- 
est change in my condition. If anything, I grew 
worse under their treatment, until February of 
this year, when my condition became critical. 

**T had lost the complete use of my arms and 
limbs and speech. I could only swallow liquids, 
and these only as they fed me with a spoon, when 
they could get my mouth open. I wanted to sleep 
all the time. The stupor I laid in was something 
like a trance, and no doubt I would have died, if 
they had not waked me up at intervals, 

‘“‘The first week in March my mother, who is a 
sick-nurse, was advised by a neighbor to try Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills in my case. She got some of 
the pills—a box from Neilson’s drug store, at the 
corner of Myrtle Avenue and Hall street. Before 
[ had taken one-half the contents of the box a 
remarkable change was noticed in my condition. 

‘“‘Gradually I regained the use 01 my arms and 
limbs and speech, and by the time the pills were 
gone I was up and about the house almost well, 
But my mother thought it wise to get another box 
of the pills, and this she did, and here you see me 
stand before you with more strength and more 
ambition than I ever had. 

*‘Some of our near neighbors attribute my re- 
gained body and health to some miraculous or 
supernaturai agency; but my motherjand most in- 
timate friends know that the cure was effected by 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. 

“Three weeks from the day I swallowed the 
first dose of the pills, | was as well as you see me 
to-day.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities and all forms of weak- 
ness. ‘They build up the blood and restore the 
glow of health to pale and sallow cheeks. In 
men they effect a radical cure in all cases arising 
from mental worry, overwork or excesses of 
whatever nature. 

They are manufactured by the Dr Williams 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y, and are 
sold by all druggists at 50 cents a box or six boxes 


for $2.50. 


A DAY wish to employ afew 
| 0 bright MEN and WOMEN 





with a little enterprise, to 
sell Climax Dish _ Washers an Self- 
heating Flatirons. %10 A DAY for the rizht par- 
ties. Une agent cleared $20 every day for six months 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A go 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


_and Head Noises relieved_by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortableand invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skill 
fails. No wire or string attachment 
Write for pamphlet, 
Wi gon EAR, ORUMOO? 
ay rus g-, Louisville, hy. 
Omees: | 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOLD! & 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towashascleanascanbedoneonthe %5,000in § 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff's Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money Te 
funded. Agents W anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box28 Portland, Michs 


— 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL 


—7 


Sure Cure at _homej 
book free. Dr. W. §. Rice, 
Box 444, Smithville, N. Y. 



































